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THE LAME HORSE. 


BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


Ou! I cannot bring to mind 

When I’ve had a look so kind, 
Gentle lady, as thine eye 

Gives me, as I’m limping by. 
Then, thy little girl appears 

‘To regard me through her tears— 
Dost thou think she’d like to know 
What has brought my state so low ? 


When not half so old as she, 

I was bounding light and free, 
By my happy mother’s side, 
Ere my mouth the bit had tried, 
Or my head had felt the rein, 
Drawn my spirits to restrain. 
But I’m now so worn and old, 
Half my sorrows can’t be told. 


MISCELLANY. 


THE LAME HORSE. 


When my services began, 
How I loved my master, man ! 
1 was pampered and caressed, 
Housed, and fed upon the best ; 
Many looked with hearts elate 
At my graceful form and gait; 
And my smooth and glossy hair, ' 
Combed and brushed with daily care. 


Studded trappings then I wore, 
And with pride my master bore,— 
Glad his kindness to repay 

In my free, but silent way ; 

There was found no nimble steed 
That could equal me in speed,— 
So untiring and so fleet 

Were these poor, old, aching feet. 


But my troubles soon *-ew nigh— 

Less of kindness marked his eye, 

As my strength began to fail, 

And he put me off, at sale. ‘ 
Constant changes were my fate, 

Far too grievous to relate ; 

But I’ve been, to say the least, 

Mid them all, a patient beast. 


Older, weaker, still 1 grew— 
Kind attendants all withdrew ; 
Little food and less repose, 
Greater burdens, heavier blows,* 


* The late Judge Tyng, not many months before his de- 
cease, passing through one of the streets of Newburyport, 
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These have been my hapless lot, 
Till I fell upon the spot! 
This maimed limb beneath me bent, 
With the pain it underwent. 


Now I’m useless, old, and poor, 
They have made my sentence sure ; 
And to-morrow ie the da 

Set for me to limp away, 

To some far sequestered place, 
There at once to end my race. 

1 stood by and heard their plot— 
Seon my woes will be forgot! 


Gentle lady, when I’m dead, 

By the blow upon my head, 

That the hungry dogs and crows 

May svt mar my last repose— 
Only bid them dig a grave, 
lor the faithful, patient slave, 
That will find his truest friend, 
Him who brings him to his end ? 


saw a truckman beating a poor starved-looking horse, because 
he could not start off with a load, which the benevolent spec- 
tator thought a double load for any horse. ‘ How much do 
you have for carrying that load ?”’ asked the Judge ; ‘ so much,’ 
said the man, naming his price. “ Here,” said the Judge “is 
the same sum ; take it and set down half your load, till you 
can come back and make another of it; for you have on your 
drags double what any horse should be compelled to draw.” 
“The man took the money,” said he, “ and | was in hopes, 
by making him ashamed of his cruelty in this instance, to 
teach him to use more mercy in future,” 
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THE LOST BOY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN, ESQ. 


Tuts is the name of a beautiful painting by 
Fisher: which many of my little readers proba- 
bly saw in the third exhibition of the Atheneum 
Gallery. ‘The picture showed a wild and deep 
ravine, dark with the shadows of rock and tree, 
and broken up into steep precipices. Into this 
quiet spot, it may be supposed that the footsteps 
of a human being had seldom wandered; and 
that here no sounds are ever heard, except the 
noise of the tempest, the crash of falling branch- 
es, the cry of some savage animals, or the evening 
song ofthe summer wind. ‘There is a mournful 
_ stillness over the place, and it makes the heart 
fee] sad to look upon it. ‘The lost boy is repre- 
sented as fast asleep upon a bank, and a large 
dog stands watching over him. Just over the 
bank rises an abrupt steep, upon which stands 
a gaunt and horrid wolf. seemingly ready to 
spring upon the child; but the faithful dog is 
looking up with resolute defiance, and seems to 


utter a low growl, in token of his willingness to 
fight till the last gasp for the preservation of his 
dear little master. I will tell you, dear child- 
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ren, a story of what, asI think, might have been 
the adventures of the lost boy ; how he came to 
be exposed to such imminent peril; and how, 
as you will be delighted to hear, he was safely 
rescued from it and restored to his parents. 

On a pleasant evening in the month of June, 
Arthur Day came gaily home from school, and 
running up to his mother, told her that he had 
got ten credit-marks, and that there was to be 
a holiday on the morrow; for Mr. Collins, the 
schoolmaster, was obliged to ride twenty miles 
to visit a sick friend. 

‘‘ And, dear mamma,” continued Arthur, “I 
have come to beg you to let me go with William 
Evans, and Colin, into the woods to-morrow, to 
spend the day. We are going to build a bower, 
and make an artificial water-fall, and weave oak- 
leaf crowns ; andthe boys have promised not to 
climb a single tree, or touch a bird’s nest. And 
I shall harness Hector into my little wagon, and 
make him carry our dinner for us. We are 
going to lay the table in our bower, and dine 
there.” 

“Well, my boy,” replied his mother,” I am 
always happy to gratify you when you are good. 
I give you permission to go, but you must re- 

Ta 
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turn before sunset, so that you may not be too 
much exhausted to do your customary duties, 
before going to bed.” 

When Arthur heard this, he bounded away 
from his mother’s side, and ran out to inform his 
companions, (who were waiting at the gate,) of 
his good success, and to agree upon the hour of 
meeting in the morning. He then bade them 
good night, and returned to his mother. After 
having taken supper, and read a little while, he 
retired of his own accord very early to bed—so 
that he might rise by break of day, and set 
out with his friends punctually at the time ap- 
pointed. 

Arthur Day was one of those excellent chil- 
dren, who always think the judgment of their 
parents superior to their-own. If his mother 
had thought it inexpedient for him to go into 
the woods, and had denied his request, he would 
have submitted cheerfully to her decision ; how- 
ever disappointed he might have felt. Neither 
would he have looked sorrowfully all the next 
day, and gone moping about the house; but 
he would have contrived some other plan of 
amusement at home, and never, by a single ac- 
tion, have given any one reason to suppose that 
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anything had occurred to vex him, or thwart his 
wishes. Every child should remember that ‘‘ he 
who ruleth his own spirit, is greater than he 
who taketh a city.” The fretful and peevish 
create their own unhappiness ; and an obedient 
contented child is happier even in his disap- 
pointment, than one of an uneasy temper in the 
gratification of his desires. As dearly as I love 
children in general, there is no object more disa-~ 
greeable to me than a froward boy or girl. Ar- 
thur Day was just seven years old; yet he had 
learned to govern himself with a discretion suit- 
ed to a more advanced age. ‘There is a great 
art in always seeming happy; but Arthur was 
always truly so. He was as cheerful and blithe 
as a lark, and like the lark he rose with the 
dawn of the June morning, upon which he had 
agreed to make with his companions the excur- 
sion, which they had so pleasantly planned to- 
gether. 

It was a little past five o’clock, when the three 
boys were equipped and ready for their journey. 
Though the inhabitants of our country towns 
are in the habit of rising very early, only a few 
yawning heads were seen emerging from the 
open doors or windows. 


** Hallo, boys,” said one tall fellow, who tried 
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to be witty, ‘‘ are you going out to settle in the 
western country ? you seem to be mighty brisk, 
and smarted up.” 

“No,” said Arthur, ‘‘ we are only back woods- 
men, John ; come along, Hector !” and off they 
went, full of joy and glee. Nor did Hector seem 
the least happy of the party. He was a large, 
beautiful dog of the Newfoundland breed—with 
Jong shaggy ears and a bushy tail. It was cu- 
rious to witness the docility with which he con- 
descended to draw along the little wagon, laden 
with all sorts of good things, and to see with 
what readiness he followed Arthur’s directions. 
He trotted merrily along, and would turn to the 
right, and left, and stop, like a well-trained horse. 

An hour’s rapid walk brought the boys to the 
border of the wood, beneath whose pleasant 
shades they intended to pass the day. But they 
had not proceeded far among the trees, before 
they found it necessary to release Hector from 
his toils; for the litthe wagon was in constant 
danger of being broken by the obstructions in 
its way. So they lifted it up and carried it safely 
in their arms; while Hector, rejoicing in his 
freedom, frolicked about, and made the forest 
ring with his loud barking. 


yy 
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I should be glad to relate to you, dear chil- 
dren, how our three friends spent the day, what 
they played, and in what manner they made time 
pass so rapidly as to be almost unconscious of 
its flight; but I am afraid of becoming weari- 
some, for I remember that you are more easily 
wearied than grown-up peopie. Besides, you 
can imagine how every moment was employed 
better than I can tell you. It chanced to bea 
very warm day, and the boys, when tired of 
play, found the shelter of the bower which they 
had built very grateful. Here they sat and 
spread out upon the clean grass the cake and 
apples, and other good things, which they had 
brought with them. As they chatted and 
laughed, and partook of their frugal cheer, I 
know they were happier than a monarch at his 
sumptuous table. And here, I cannot help re- 
marking, that boys and girls think and talk too 
much of what they shall do when they shall be- 
come men and women. Neither distinction 
nor age confer happiness. I do not believe that 
there is one of God’s creatures more happy than 
an innocent child. 

But what is Hector doing while the boys are 
dining? He is running in and out of the bow- 
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er, chasing away one instant through the rustling 
twigs, and then darting back to his master’s 
side. 

** What can be the matter with Hector?’ said 
Colins; “‘ he acts as if he were distracted.” 

“‘] dare say,” said William, ‘that he has 
scented some game.”’ 

These words were scarcely said, before a rust- 
ling was heard among the leaves, and Hector 
with a long howl dashed off among the thick 
trees as if in hurried pursuit. Arthur, fearing to 
lose the dog, started up instantly, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘I will return in a moment,” ran off to call 
the truant back. But his shouts were all in 
vain; for they were unheard. Hector was far 
beyond the sound of his feeble voice. But still 
Arthur followed, till almost breathless with 
haste, he suddenly beheld the dog standing and 
looking intently into a small hole. This, upon 
examination, Arthur found to be the opening 
of a rabbit’s burrow, into which the frightened 
animal had perhaps fled for safety. 

‘‘You have given me a hot chase, poor fel- 
low,” said Arthur, patting his dog affectionately, 


‘* but come, we will run back.” 
Arthur then turned to retrace his footsteps. 
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He ran for some time, as he supposed, in the 
direction of the place where he had left his 
companions ; but what was his surprise and 
sorrow to see through the foliage of the wood the 
streaming rays of the setting sun, and not the 
slightest indication of his two friends! Still he 
wandered on, followed closely by Hector, who, 
if he had understood the cause of his little mas- 
ter’s piteous looks, would have led on to the 
right path; but the poor animal only knew the 
duty of obedience. At length the rays of the 
sun departed, and the thick forest grew dark- 
er with the shadows ofevening. The full moon 
shortly arose, and by thie lucid brightness, which 
shone through the trees, Arthur discovered 
himself near the edge of a precipice, which 
stood above a deep hollow. The lost boy look- 
ed around, but could discover no path. He 
thought of the agony of his dear mother, and 
burst into tears. He wept long and bitterly; 
but reflecting at last that grief was unavailing, 
and that he could not hope to find his way until 
morning—he determined to look for a secure 
path down the precipice, and to rest himself be- 
low its brow till the morning light. In a few 
minutes he found a path, and came to a green 
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spot sheltered from the night air; and, un- 
easy as he was, he lay down and fell into a sound 
sleep. The faithful dog had followed every step 
of his master, and now with bright and wakeful 
eye he stood watching over his repose. 

The two boys waited in their bower, wonder- 
ing at Arthur’s delay, till, beginning to be fear- 
ful lest he had fallen, or in some manner hurt 
himself, they went together the way he had 
gone. But, after searching for some time and 
not finding him, they felt relieved of their anxiety, 
and concluded that he had gone home, being 
too wearied to return. Sothey went back, and 
getting together their things, they walked lei- 
surely home, expecting of course to see Arthur. 
standing before his father’s door. When they 
did not see him, they became alarmed, and went 
in to inquire of his mother if he had returned. 
My words are too weak to express the dreadful 
pang which Arthur’s mother felt, when she 
heard what the two boys said. She sent a mes- 
senger immediately to her husband, and before 
an hour had passed, fifty people were on their 
way towards the forest; for every body loved 
Arthur. 

The search was continued through the long 
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night in vain; but, even after the sun had risen, 
and it was broad day, the people were unwilling 
to give up the search in despair. The pursuit 
at last began to appear hopeless ; and one man 
looked upon another, as if seeking for the hope 
which had deserted his own breast. Suddenly 
a loud cry of joy was heard, and all rushed 
towards the spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded ; that spot was on the side of the ravine 
opposite to the bank where Arthur had lain 
down to sleep, and, to the delighted eyes of fifty 
persons, the scene was visible just as it is repre- 
sented, dear children, in Fisher’s beautiful pic- 
ture! There lay the lost boy, unharmed and 
sleeping soundly; near him stood Hector, look- 
ing fiercely up at the flashing eye of a monstrous 
wolf just above them both! A moment passed, 
and one man, bearing a gun, came along with 
a stealthy pace, very near to the child and dog. 
Everything was asstill asthe grave. A sudden 
flash was seen—the yell of the dying wolf was 
heard; and the lost boy awoke in terror, to spring 
into the arms of his father! 

In a few minutes, the party were rushing 
homeward; and, as the father placed the lost 


boy in the arms ofthe tearful, and almost heart- 
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broken mother, the villagers, men, women, and 
children, who had all left their houses, to hear 
the success of the search, gave a joyful shout, 
like the rush of many waters; but the joy ofthe 


parents, like the stream which is deepest—was 
silent ! 


—--— 


RIDDLE. 


Though light my body is, and small, 
Though I have wings to fly withal, 
And through the air do rove, 
Yet were I not most hardly pressed, 
In ease and indelence I'd rest, 
And never choose to move ; 
Tis beating makes me diligent; 
When beat, and on an errand sent, 
I hurry to and fro; 
And like an idle boy at school, 
Whom ncthing but the rod can rule, 
Improve at every blow. 


SKRZYNECKI. 


Tuere has been lately a document going 
the rounds of the papers, to which [ am desirous 
of directing the attention of American children. 
To give it its full interest, it will be necessary to 
preface its introduction by a few remarks upon 
Poland, once an independent kingdom, holding 
a high rank among the nations of Europe, and 
famed for the bravery, chivalry, and patriotism 
of its inhabitants; but now in a state of vassa- 
lage under the dominion of foreign despots. 

This noble, though small, kingdom, was un- 
fortunately contiguous to the territories of three 
great powers, who, bye and bye, began to cast 
a wishful look upon it, and covet its possession. 
A league was accordingly formed between the 
Empress of Russia, the King of Prussia, and the 


Emperor of Austria, (differing only in the mag- 
nitude of the object to be gained, from those 
combinations which are formed among gangs 
of highway robbers, ) to seize Poland, and parcel 
it-out among themselves. ‘This was according- 
ly done, and the event is denominated in Histo- 
ry, ‘‘ The partition of Poland.” That portion 
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which fell to the lot of Prussia, contained the 
ancient capital, Warsaw. Nominally, it was 
still allowed to exist as a distinct government, 
at the head of which was a viceroy appointed by 
the King, who had his council of state anda 
cabinet of ministers. ‘They had also their na- 
tional assembly, composed of Senators appoint- 
ed by the King; and were allowed to preserve 
their ancient laws, and to have a distinct admin- 
istration of justice. 

All these forms and provisions, however, were 
not sufficient to secure them against the usual 
fate of vassals, when the liege lord is a tyranni- 
cal despot. ‘They have been abused, insulted, 
denied even those rights which had been volun- 


tarily guaranteed to them. 


It was not possible that such a people should 
submit to a stern bondage, without some resis- 
tance. ‘hey have rebelled more than once, 
but their most serious rebellion has occurred 
within the last twelve months. Instigated by 
the example of France, (which last year threw off 
the yoke of despotism, that had goaded her 
for centuries, and rejecting a monarch who pos- 
sessed the throne by “the divine right,” elected 
‘a citizen King,’”’) they determined to achieve 
their liberty, or die in the attempt. 
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They maintained their arduous struggle 
against an enemy far superior in numbers and 
resources,much longer than could have been an- 
ticipated with any certainty even by the most 
sanguine. They have shown that the ancient 
spirit of their race is not extinct; but though 
trampled upon and spurned, they are still of one 
heart with those men of their nation, who, as 
we are told, when they went to fight in distant 
lands, carried some of their native soil about 
them, that in case of their death, it might min- 
gle with the sod which covered their graves. 


During this rebellion, Skrzynecki has been | 


commander-in-chief of the armies of Poland, 
and has signalized himself by great bravery and 
adroitness, as well as by the most untiring de- 
votion and watchfulness. From some cause 
which is not apparent, but certainly not for mis- 
conduct, he was superseded, and his high office 
and glorious responsibilities have been be- 
stowed upon another. 

You will, of course, expect to hear of him asa 
mortified man, and if you judge him by the rules 
which apply to common mortals, you will expect 
to find that he hates his successor, and is exas- 
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perated against ‘‘an ungrateful country.” Nay, 
more—that if he does not go over to the enemy, 
it is because he had rather remain, and do what 
he can to thwart the plans of his rival. 

Listen then to the following ‘order of the 
day,” issued at the moment of giving up the 
command. 

“Soldiers! Called by the choice of the na- 
tion and your confidence, to exercise the com- 
mand in chief over you in. the sacred cause of 
our country, I shared at your head in all the 
glorious privations and dangers to which you 
have beenexposed. Far from all feeling of self- 
love, I never sought the power which was con- 
fided to me; I accepted it, and have hitherto 
exercised it. ‘Though I was sensible that it 
was accompanied with many and great difficul- 
ties, it was not my intention to yield to those 
difficulties, but I was resolved to be the first to 
give the example of that perseverance of which 
we have so much need in our present situation. 

‘** A deputation named by the diet found it ad- 
vantageous for the good of the country, to con- 
fide the command of the army to other hands. 
Whilst I submit with resignation to this interfe- 
rence, I will address you, for the last time, to 
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testify to you the entire esteem with which I am 
filled for your bravery, your devotedness, and 
zeal. Your country judges by what you have 
hitherto done, what to expect from you in 
future. The commander whom the represen- 
tatives of the nation have placed over you, is 
already known to you by his bravery and reso- 
lution, since by overcoming the greatest diffi- 
culties, he saved your comrades from that des- 
truction, which, for a less resolute man, would 
have been inevitable. Let us surround him with 
the confidence and affection his merits deserve. 
Implicit confidence, obedience, the first virtue 
of a soldier of every rank, will be a powerful 
support on our side to the new commander, and 
Iwho had the honour to be at your head, may 
be allowed to aspire to another, that of fighting 
in your ranks, and giving you an example of the 
discipline which I have hitherto required from 
you, and to which I willingly submit. Soldiers, 
let us always unite magnanimity and obedience, 
with courage and zeal, and with God’s help, 
Poland will still rise from its ruins—Poland 
for ever ! 

The commander-in-chief of the armed na- 
tional force, ‘  $KRZYNECKI. 


SKRZYNECKI. 
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Does not this breathe a noble and magnani- 
mous spirit? In the first place, after alluding 
to the purity of the motives which governed 
him in accepting the chief command, and in 
the subsequent exercise of its duties, he takes 
pains to assure the soldiers that he is entirely 
willing it should be transferred to another, 
since such a measure is regarded ‘ as advanta- 
geous for the good of the country.” This rea- 
son he deems sufficient for the true patriot, 
whatever may be his merits. Then, after pay- 
ing a tribute to their bravery and zeal, while 
under him, and hinting that upon their past 
conduct are founded expectations which they 
must not disappoint; he endeavours to enlist 
their best feelings in behalf of the new com- 
mander, by reminding them of his distinguished 
services recently rendered, and asks them to 
give him their firmest support. Lastly, he 
speaks of the honour to which he may yetaspire, 
that of fighting in their ranks, and showing 
that he can obey, as well as command. Yes, 
he esteems it an honour to subserve by any 
means in his power, the noble cause of his 
country. He forgets himself to remember only 
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her; or if he thinks of himself at all, it is on her 
account. 

This self-forgetfulness is what constitutes 
the difference between a noble, exalted spirit, 
and a mean and selfish one. Many a man, who 
has fought as bravely as Skrzynecki, would, in 
similar circumstances, have been too much en- 
grossed with his own affairs, to have given one 
thought to his country,—would have consi- 
dered it far more important to vindicate his 
own personal claims, than to assert her rights. 
Noble Skrzynecki! his name is fit to be asso- 
ciated with that of our own Washington; and 
though Poland may again be humbled in the 
dust, she should glory in such a son. Though 
she utterly perish, her past existence will be 
gloriously traced through the memory of his 
death, even if every other vestige of her should 
fade from the earth. Mater. 


LITTLE SUSAN’S VACATION. 


On a fine bright morning in the month of 
July, little Susan Bowdoin bounded into her 
cousin Eleanor’s chamber, and screamed into 
her drowsy ear, ‘‘ cousin, cousin Ellen, get 
up; the stage is coming—get up, or you wont 
be ready.” ‘* Coming, child,” said her cou- 
sin, yawning, and then starting up; “‘ coming! 
what do you mean?” ‘ Yes, yes, it is com- 
ing,” said the little girl, clapping her hands 
and dancing across the room, “ uncle said 
it would come at twelve.’ ‘‘ Bless me, Susan ! 
and you have waked me at five, and you have 
your night-gown on, I see; run back to bed, 
that’s a good girl, and let me sleep ;” and cou- 
sin Eleanor put the watch under her pillow, 
and turned over to take one more nap. But 
her little tormentor could not rest ; jumping on 
the bed she began again with, ‘‘ Cousin, what 
kind of a house does Aunt Howard live in? Is 
it stone, like this?’ ‘*‘ Wood,’ murmured 
sleepy cousin Eleanor. ‘‘ Has she a piano, 
and a grate for coal, and a marble chimney- 
piece? And will she let me play all the time 2?” 
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‘**T answered all these questions yesterday, six 
times,” said her cousin rather shortly, for she 
did not like to be deprived of her morning 
slumbers; but being very fond of her little 
chatterbox, she soon shook off her drowsiness, 
and entered fully into all her gay plans. ‘‘ Cou- 
as she was called by all the fami- — 


sin Eleanor,” 


ly, had been making a long visit at Mrs. Bow- 
doin’s, and was strongly attached to the chil- 
dren ; but little Susan was her especial favourite. 
She was just six years old, wild and frolicksome 
as a kitten, warm in her affections, and, as the 
truth must be told, quick in her temper, and idle 
in her habits. ‘Till Eleanor Ffoward visited 
Boston, the efforts of her school-mistress to con- 
fine her attention to a book had been vain: she 
could tell her letters, but in saying this, the 
sum total of her acquirements is given. Eleanor 
had long been engaged in the business of in- 
struction, and was skilful in the management 
of children. By gentle means she soon won 
her volatile little cousin to devote a few min- 
utes at a time to her book, and in three months, 
at the expiration of her visit in Boston, had the 
pleasure of learning her to read the charming 
story of Rosamond, with “ proper emphasis and 
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due attention to the pauses.” It is not to be 
supposed that this progress in knowledge was 
made by the flighty Susan, without some pain- 
ful efforts—her natural irritability would some- 
times shew itself in a sudden fall of the book, 
when a long word bade defiance to her little 
mouth, and a burst of tears would now and then 
deluge her spelling-lesson. But cousin Ele- 
anor loved the little girl, and by patience and 
gentle reproofs, would contrive to get her over 
the “long word” and throu th the “ hard lesson.” 
She could soon read well enough to understand 
the contents of her books, and then by Eleanor’s 
judicious selection of stories, reading became a 
pleasure, instead ofa task; and she was con- 
stintly crying, ‘‘ Cousin, do hear me read this 
pretty story; I wish I could read to you now.” 
Her whole character was changed—she was no 
longer boisterous and noisy; she had an occu- 
pation that pleased her, and became gradually 
interested in other pursuits. She herself beg- 
ged to be instructed in geography, and ‘ was 
very sure she could learn the multiplication- 
table ;” and was so quiet and orderly in her de- 
portment, that her mother consented that she 
should accompany Eleanor on her return, and 
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pass her vacation in the country. It was on 
the morning of their departure, that she burst 
so unceremoniously into her kind iriend’s room, 
rousing her from her sleep to bright anticipa- 
tions of the future. But alas! from five to 
twelve, is along while for a little gil of six 
years to wait, and four times before the break- 
fast-bell rung, had Susan been to the door, 
‘sure, very sure, the stage was coming.” At 
nine she was seated on the steps, in her bonnet 
and pelisse, ready to start the moment it should 
appear, and calling every five minutes to know 
if it were twelve. 

‘Oh! it never will be twelve,’ she said to 
her uncle, when he came from the wharf to kiss 
her before she left; ‘‘ what shall I do? It 
won't be twelve o'clock.” » Her uncle laughed 
at her, and told her she must try to be patient, 
and advised her to read till the stage came; but 
Susan would not follow this advice. She still 
kept her seat on the steps, and at length, a loud 
shout told that the horses were in sight, and 
little Susan sprang into the house, screaming, 
** It’s come at last-—it’s come, cousin Eleanor.” 
They were soon seated in the stage—‘* smack 


went the whip—round went the wheels,” and 
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Susan was the happiest of the happy. Every 
thing was new to her, for it was her first visit in 
the country, and her innumerable questions 
vmused the passengers as much as they puzzled 
cousin Eleanor. ‘‘ Cousin,’ cried she, ‘* what 
makes the trees and fences run so fast that 
way?” And once, after a long silence, as they 
drove rapidly over the Worcester Turnpike, she 
looked up with a melancholy face and said, 
** Nothing but houses, and cows, and trees live 
here ; does not aunt live in a house?” At se- 
ven, they entered the flourishing village of 
Worcester, and drove immediately to the house 
of Mr. Howard, Eleanor’s father. The family 
were very glad to see Eleanor once more, and 
much pleased that she brought little Susan with 
her. They covered her with kisses, gave her 
a bowl of delicious bread and milk, and for the 
first time in her life, Susan went to bed in the 
country. The next day was Sunday, and Su- 
san, who knew it was not proper to make a 
noise, remained quictly in the house; but she 
could not compose her mind to read. The 
green fields, bright flowers, and beautiful trees 
around her, were all novelties to her, and she 
longed to be out playing among them. Her 
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cousin told her that after tea, she should take a 
walk, when it was cool and pleasant; and then 
began to dress her for church. She stood very 
patiently to be washed and dressed. She wore 
a simple white frock and straw bonnet; any 
one would have known, by her cheerful ani- 
mated face, that she was a good child. She 
dragged an old parasol out of its hiding-place 
in a closet, and with that in one hand, anda 
fan in the other, she walked with her cousins 
to church. 

After tea, little Susan said, “‘ she was too 
tired to take the walk her cousins had promised 
her, and that she would rather go to bed.” El- 
eanor was very glad she was so prudent, and 
assured her she should walk out in the morn- 
ing. 

There was a shower in the night, that cooled 
the air and laid the dust; and Susan prepared 
with a light heart, to accompany her cousins the 
next morning in a walk to Mrs. Dutton’s, El- 
eanor’s sister. It was a lovely day—a few 
clouds were floating in the air, contrasting 
beautifully with the bright blue around them. 
Though it was July, the trees and grass were 
as fresh and green as the tender herbage of 
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spring; and the rain-drops, that still trembled 
on the leaves, reflected the various colours of 
the rain-bow, as the beams of the sun fell on 
them. As they walked hand in hand to Mrs. 
Dutton’s, Eleanor pointed out these beauties to 
Susan, who exclaim:d, ‘‘ Oh! that I could live 
all the time in the country—how good you were 
to bring me to Worcester.” ‘‘ But if you think 
me good for bringing you here, Susan, what must 
you think of the coodness of tiie Being who 
made all these things, and gave you an eye to ) 
see and a heart to feel them?’ ‘‘O! 1 should i 
love him better than papa or mamma, I know,”’ 


said the little girl ; *‘ and I do want to be good, ! 
that he may always love me.” And as Susan ‘ 
looked round on the beautiful woods and fields, a 
and listened to the songs of the birds, she felt V 
she could not but love the perfect Being, who r 
had given her so much to make her happy. s 

When they reached Mrs. Dutton’s, Susan s 
was delighted with all she saw. ‘lhe house E 
was large, and old-fashioned, with a portico in W 
front, round which a beautiful vine grew in great h 
abundance, and the yard was filled with a vari- (1 
ety of gay and fragrant flowers. On one side hi 


was a garden, containing fruit and flowers, and 
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vegetables ; and behind the house was a small 
pond, to which a very pretty walk led. Mrs. 
Dutton and Eleanor seated themselves in the 
portico, and litthke Henry Dutton led off Susan 
to show her all his curiositics. ‘They visited 
the poultry yard first, and Susan thought she 
should never be tired, running round to catch 
the chickens; “‘ the pretty little birds,” as she 
called them. But after chasing one several 
times round the yard, Henry begged her to let 
it rest. ‘ Poor little thing! how you frighten 
it! do come away, Susan !” 

** But I don’t want to let it alone, Henry; I 
never saw any thing so pretty.”” ‘‘ Never saw 
a chicken! that’s a good one! why, I’ve seen 
a thousand.” ‘ A thousand! dear me! how I 
wish I could see a thousand chickens ; but Hen- 
ry, we don’t have such things in Boston.” And 
she was just starting again, when she spied 
something on the ground and called out, ‘O! 
Henry, Henry, come here ; what are these little 
white things, that look just like eggs, in this 
hay?” ‘* That’s a good one,” cried Henry, 
(his usual exclamation, when any thing amused 
him)—“ to be sure they are eggs, you goose.” 
“Tam not a goose,” cried Susan; ‘I am a 
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good little girl, for cousin Eleanor says I am; 
and I never saw eggs, except on the breakfast 
table before,” and she stooped to take one up. 
**O! don’t touch them, Susan, don’t touch 
them,” said Henry: but Susan’s little hands 
closed each over an egg; crash went the shell, 
and the yolk streamed over her arms and her 
clean frock. ‘* What shall I do, what shall I 
do?” sobbed Susan, and she tried to wipe her 
eyes with her yellow hands. In doing this, she 
daubed her face so comically, that Henry could 
not help laughing. Susan felt she had done 
wrong in touching the eggs; but when she 
heard her cousin laugh at her, she grew very 
angry, and screamed so loud, that Mrs. Dutton 
and Eleanor ran to herassistance. When they 
saw her, her face, hands, and dress covered 
with the broken eggs, they both smiled; but 
Susan became more passionate, and said, ‘‘ Hen- 
ry shan’t laugh at me; and I will go back to 
Boston.” ‘‘ What is the matter?” said cousin 
Eleanor mildly,—‘‘ why are you so violent?” 
“ Henry shan’t laugh at me so,” she sobbed 
again. Then Eleanor took her by the hand, 
and leading her to the glass, bade her look at her- 
self. The moment Susan saw her yellow face, 
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she laughed also, and said, ‘‘ she would forgive 
Henry for laughing.” ‘‘ But can you, Susan, 
forgive yourself for being in a passion at such a 
trifle? Are you the little girl, that, but an hour 
ago wanted to be good, that God might love 
you?” Susan hung down her head and blush- 
ed, for she was ashamed to see she had so soon 
forgotten her good wishes; and Eleanor said, 
‘* T had intended to take you out on the pond 
in alittle boat this afternoon, but [ cannot now. 
I must wait till you have behaved correctly 
through the day.”” She then took off Susan’s 
gown to be washed, and left her in a room by 
herself, till Henry could bring her one from his 
grandfather’s. Susan felt mortified at being 
left alone in ihis manner, but knowing she de- 
served it, she bore the punishment without a 
tear. Henry ran very quickly for her gown, 
for he was sorry he had laughed and called her 
goose ; and when he confessed this fault to his 
mother, she told him, she hoped his little cou- 
sin would remain in the country, till he could 
be as polite to her as he wished others to be to 
himself. When Eleanor came down stairs with 
Susan, in her clean dress, Mrs. Dutton urged 
her to permit the little girl to be rowed on the 
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pond the next day; and having promised that 
she would, if Susan behaved well, she took her 
home. The rest of the day passed very plea- 
santly. Eleanor had a younger sister, who was 
very fond of children ; and Susan went up to 
cousin Sarah’s room to spend the afternoon in 
talking to her, and teaching her the step of the 
Waltz. At every mistake of her cousin, her 
eyes would sparkle, and she would clap her lit- 
tle hands over her mouth to hide her laugh, 
while she would exclaim, “‘ How funny you 
are, cousin Sarah!” At tea-time she drew her 
chair between her uncle and aunt, and waited, 
like a good child, till they helped her to what 
was proper for her to eat. After tea, when El- 
eanor said, ‘‘come, Susan, it 1s time for your lit- 
tle eyes to be shut,” she went directly to bed; 
and after she had said her prayers, and laid her 
head upon the pillow, she flung her arms round 
her cousin’s neck and whispered, ‘‘ God loves 
me now, for I am good; and I shall go in the lit- 
tle boat to-morrow.” 

Her cousin kissed her, and told her, ‘‘ if she 
were amiable through the morning, she certainly 
should.” Little Susan lay thinking of the pond, 
till she grew very drowsy, and thought she saw a 
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chicken rowing a boat towards her; and then 
the boat turned into an egg-shell, and Henry 
was sitting in it; and then she fell fast asleep, 
and never woke till the beams of the morning 
sun shone full in her face. 

** Cousin Ellen,’’ she began, (for Susan’s eyes 
and lips always opened at the same instant,) 
but lo! onturning over, no cousin Ellen could 
she find. So she jumped up, and ran down 
to the parlour, and her cousin told her, “‘ they 
had been done breakfast an hour, but that 
she might breakfast in her aunt’s cham- 
ber.’ Susan loved her aunt, and pitied her, be- 
cause she was suffering from the rheumatism ; 
and she was very glad she was to take her brea«- 
fast with her. Cousin Sarah gave her a little 
tea-set, and told her, she might arrange it for 
herself on the little table in her aunt’s room. 
Then her breakfast was brought up, and she 
was very happy eating it, and talking to her 
sick aunt, who loved to answer her questions. 
Very soon after she had break fasted, the school- 
bell rang, and Eleanor advised her to go with 
her little cousins to school. ‘* Remember,” 
said she, ‘‘ if you are passionate this morning, 
I cannot take you on the pond with me in the 
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afternoon ; and [I am afraid if you do nothing 
but play, you will get tired and cross, and be- 


have badly. But if you go to school, and sit 


quietly there and read, there is no danger.” 
Susan felt the truth of this, and asked the little 
girls to wait; she ran for her bonnet, and jump- 
ing and skipping, went off with them to school. 
She carried a litile book with her, and when 
she had seen al! the scholars, and examined the 
room sufficiently, she read a short time, and 
then amused herself by drawing houses on a 
slate, till the clock struck twelve, and school 
was dismissed. Susan caught her bonnet, and 
not stopping to put it on, darted across the street 
to her uncle’s, and springing up the stairs two 
at a time, threw wide open the door of Eleanor’s 
chamber, and cried, ‘‘ cousin, I have been very, 
very good. I have not spoken one cross word. 
May I go toaunt Dution’s?”’ ‘“ Yes, my dear; 
but you need not scream so; and where is your 
bonnet?” ‘QO! here it is,” said Susan, holding 
out her hand. ‘‘ What have you been doing 
with it, Susan? look at this crumpled thing,— 
and how dirty it is.’ ‘I guess it dragged on 
the ground when I came home from school.” 
** Your string dragged on the ground! did not 
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you wear your bonneton your head, Susan?” “I 
could not stop, cousin Eleanor, ! was so glad I 
had been good.” ‘I don’t think it so very good 
in you, Susan, to run through the street bare- 
headed, or to make such a disturbance in the 
house. If you fall into your old habits, I must 
send you back to Boston; but kiss me now, dear; 
and then go play with Henry till dinner is 
ready. You shal] go to your aunt Dutton’s in 
the afternoon.” 

Susan went with the little boy to his grand- 
father’s library, when cousin Sarah fixed them 
(a convenient seat at a table, and gave them a 
‘volume of prints to look over. The subjects 
‘were taken from Scripture; and the children 
‘were very happy to find that their knowledge of 
Scripture stories, enabled them to point out 
many figures in the engravings. Susan was 
particularly pleased with the prints of Moses in 
the bulrushes. ‘*O! Henry, Henry, how pret- 
ty this little baby is! It looks just like the doll 
sister Julia brought me from Paris.” ‘ That 
is Moses, you know, and the wicked king was 
going to kill him, and,’—‘*O! I know all 
about that ;” interrupted Susan, “ for my Sun- 
day-teacher told me a pretty story about him; 
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but what is this ?” continued she, turning over; 
*€ It looks as if that bush were on fire.” ‘* Why! 
that is the burning bush Moses saw; you said 
you knew all about him;” replied Henry. “ My 
teacher did not tell me about that—she only told 
me how a princess saved little Moses from be- 
ing killed.” 

In this way they chattered, till called to din- 
ner. They were very happy; for they were 
good-natured and obliging, aud were willing to 
look at the same print, and each was ready to 
wait till the other said, ‘‘ Now you may turn 
over; I have seen this enough.” 

After dinner, Eleanor, and Sarah, with little 
Henry and Susan, walked to Mrs. Dutton’s, 
who had promised that her servant should row 
them for an hour on the pond. When Susan 
felt the boat shake as she put her foot upon it, 
she was a little afraid, and she drew a long 
breath when the servant shoved off from the 
bank; but when she saw how unconcerned 
Henry looked, she tried to feel at ease, and was 
soon able to enjoy herself. She was at first, 
fully occupied in looking at the reflection of the 
trees in the water, which she said was ‘‘ just like 
seeing herself in a glass ;” but after a few mo- 
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ment’s thoughtful silence she exclaimed, “ Horses 
draw the carriage—what makes the boat go?” 
Henry told her the “ man made it go ;”’ but when 
Eleanor asked him how the man did it, Henry 
found it was impossible for him to explain what 
he did not himself understand. Eleanor said 
she should be very happy to explain it to them, 
if they could comprehend it; but there were 
many things which they must learn before they 
could understand how the man sent the boat on 
by the regular strokes of the oars. When they 
were older, she promised them they should study 
a very entertaining book, which would make it 
all clear to them. ‘“ As clear as this water is?” 
said Susan, laughing,—“ but do, cousin, look at 
that beautiful flower,” pointing to a lily, which 
grew on an island in the nriddle of the pond. 
Eleanor said she would get it for her, and di- 
rected the servant to row towards the island. 
When they reached it, she stepped from the 
boat, and had scarcely stooped to gather the lily, 
when she heard a merry shout from Susan and 
Henry, and turning round she saw them at some 
distance. Cousin Sarah had ordered the man 
to row away, and leave her sister on the island. 
The children thought it an excellent joke; and 
4 
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they laughed and clapped their little hands when 
they saw Eleanor seat herself in a melancholy 
posture, and put her handkerchief to her eyes 
as if she were weeping. Many times did they 
row towards the island, as though they intended 
to take her into the boat, and as often would 
they dart off again at cousin Sarah’s direction, 
while the banks echoed the joyous shout of the 
children; and Eleanor herself would occasion- 
ally forget her part to join in their mirth. At 
length Mr. Dutton came down to the pond, and 
hearing Eleanor sing, ‘‘O! boatman, do not 
tarry,—lI’ll give thee a silver pound, to row me 
over the ferry,” he jumped into another boat and 
went to her relief. ‘The hour was past which 
they were to spend on the water; and when 
cousin Eleanor was landed in the garden, the 
whole party joined her there, and they walked 
to the house. 

The next day was rainy; and Susan was 
greatly disappointed in not being able to take a 
walk with her cousins in a beautiful grove back 
of Mrs. Dutton’s house. She stood at the win- 
dow, leaning on her elbows, and watching with 
a sad face the rain-drops as they chased each 
other down the window-panes. ‘‘ This is too 
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bad ! now I can’t walk ,—can I?” she exclaimed. 
‘*Certainly not.” ‘ Perhaps it won’t rain after 
dinner, and then I can go.” “It will probably 
rain all day, my dear; but if it should not, you 
cannot walk in the grove to-day, as the grass 
will be very wet.” ‘OQ dear!” said Susan, as 
she turned again to the window, “I wish I was 
in Boston. I would not have come to Worces- 
ter, iff had known it would rain to-day.” ‘What 
would you do in Boston, Susan, if you were there 
this rainy day?” ‘‘I’d play with Charley, and 
get my lessons, and read to you.” “ You can- 
not play with Charles, to be sure, but what is to 
prevent you from learning a lesson, or reading 
to me in Worcester?” ‘‘I don’t know, only 
I don’t feel like it; and I thought I came here 
on purpose to play.” “ Your vacation was to be 
spent with me, I grant, and I do not expect you 
will go on with all your lessons ; but if you were 
to read and spell to me every morning, I think 
you would be happier.” ‘‘I will to-day, cousin 
Eleanor, because it is rainy; but when it’s fair” 
— “ Well, well, my dear, wait ull a bright day 
comes, before you make any resolutions about it ; 
let me hear you read now.” And Eleanor gave 
her the Cherry Orchard, which Susan read aloud 
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to her aunt and cousins. She was much pleased 
with the good-natured Marianna, and said she 
hoped one day to be like her. ‘ They call me 
passionate in Boston,—do you think me most 
like Owen, Cousin ?’’ Her cousin replied, that 
‘*if she was now violent, like little Owen, she 
hoped she would learn, like him, to command 
her temper.’”’ When she had fiuished the story, 
she exclaimed, ‘‘O! I am so glad Owen was a 
good boy at last, and went to the orchard. I 
wonder if he was always good afterwards.” “I 
dare say, my dear, that, like a little girl whom 
I know, he sometimes. forgot his good resolu- 
tions; but every time he stopped when about to 
say a cross word, he gained more strength to 
control the violence of his temper ; and he might, 
finally, have been able to speak always in a mild 
and proper manner. But here comes John to 
say dinner is ready.’’ Susan was surprised to 
find that so much time had passed in reading 
and talking of the Cherry Orchard ; and con- 
fessed that employment could make even a rainy 
morning in the country, when she wished to be 


out frolicking in the woods, pass very pleasantly. 
Little Henry had no school in the afternoon ; 
and his mother gave jim permission to spend it 
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at his grandfather’s. He and Susan went up 
to the garret as soon as they had dined, and 
played hide and seek, and a variety of active 
games, till they were fatigued. They then 
opened a large trunk, which contained old 
clothes, and Henry put on an old coat and hat 
of his grandfather’s, and Susan a bonnet and 
cape of cousin Sarah’s, and then they went down 
to the parlour to show themselves. ‘The family 
laughed at their grotesque appearance, and their 
biographer is happy to record that the afternoon 
passed without a cross word being spoken by 
either child. After tea, Henry’s father called 
to take him home in the chaise, and little Susan 
went cheerfully to bed. The next morning, 
when Susan waked, she sprang out of bed and 
ran to the window, to see if it was a pleasant 
day. Notacloud was to be seen; and she went 
down, fully expecting Eleanor would take her 
out to walk, as soon as she had eaten her break- 
fast. ‘‘ We will go the very minute we leave 
the table, won’t we?’ ‘‘ We cannot go this 
morning; Susan; we must wait till the sun has 
dried the grass.” Susan was just raising a 
spoonful of milk to her mouth; but it fell back 
into her bowl. ‘ Shan’t we go to-day, cousin 2?” 
Va 
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‘Yes, I think so. In the afternoon the grass 
will be dry ; will it not, sir ?”’ said Eleanor, turn- 
ing to her father. Susan looked eagerly at her 
uncle, who patted her on the head, and said, 
“that in a few hours she would be able to take 
her walk.” ‘ But what shall I do this morning?” 
said Susan. ‘“ Don’t you remember how quietly 
the time appeared to pass yesterday, Susan, 
when you were reading the Cherry Orchard ?”’ 
** Yes, but I dont want to read it again.” ‘ You 
need not, my dear; I only wished to remind 
you that you had better find some employment.” 
“I’m sure I don’t know of any.” ‘‘ Suppose 
you were to dress the doll your cousin Mary 
bought for you, yesterday.” ‘‘O! delightful,” 
cried Susan; and away she scampered for the 
doll. he drawers of her cousins were rum- 
maged for materials for the dress; and she re- 
turned to the parlour, her little arms loaded with 
silk, muslin, and cambric. ‘‘ Do you mean your 
doll’s frock to be like Joseph’s coat—of many 
colours?” asked Eleanor, when she saw the va- 
riegated mass of pieces that Susan spread at her 
feet. But Susan was too busy to answer. ‘‘ Let 
me see—she shall be dressed for a ball,” said 
the little chatter-box ; ‘‘ she shall wear a white 
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silk, and this pink crape over it, or this blue— 
which is the prettiest ?’”’ Before this important 
point was decided, a new idea darted into Su- 
san’s brain. ‘‘ She shan’t be a lady; she shall 
be a little girl like myself.’ ‘Only she will 
never be cross, Susan.” ‘ But she can’t talk, 
though,” said Susan ; ‘and what shall she wear ¢ 
O! this will be pretty—a pink gingham frock 
and white apron.”’ Cousin Mary suggested that 
it would be a good scheme to dress the doll 
in the costume of some foreign nation; and 
Susan finally settled on that of a peasant girl of 
Berne, as cousin Mary offered to assist her. 
The morning had passed before the doll was 
half drest; but a new disappointment awaited 
Susan. Some little girls came in the afternoon 
to visit her. One of them had just recovered 
from a fever, and was not strong enough to ac- 
company them in the walk. What was to be 
done? Cousin Eleanor called Susan into ano- 
ther room, and said to her, ‘‘ You may decide 
whether we shall take our walk or not.”’ “‘ Then 
we will,” interrupted Susan. ‘“ Listen to me 
before you speak. Your cousin Sarah cannot 
go this afternoon, as she must stay at home to 
take care of these little girls.” ‘‘Can’t you send 
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them home?” ‘‘O, Susan! how selfish! These 
little girls are come to spend a half-holiday with 
us as they often do, and cousin Sarah is very 
happy to entertain them. Would it be doing as 
you would be done by, to send them home ?”’ 
‘* No,” faltered Susan. ‘‘ Besides, my dear, you 
may take the walk; though they came to see you, 
yet, as you had been previously promised this 
particular pleasure, you may leave them to the 
care of cousin Sarah. It would be more polite, 
certainly, to remain with them; but you shall 
take your choice—to go with me, now, to the 
grove, or wait till to-morrow, that Sarah and 
Henry may accompany us.’’ Susan hesitated ; 
on one side was the chance of its raining on the 
morrow ; on the other, the certainty that cousin 
Sarah could not go that afternoon. Good feel- 
ing and love of cousin Sarah conquered, and she 
returned to the parlour, resolved to do all she 
could for their entertainment. It is needless to 
relate what games they played: there was not 
one in Mrs. Child’s Girl’s Own Book which they 
did notattempt ; and when night came, it found 
them all sufficiently tired to go early to bed. ‘I 
don’t believe,” said Susan, as cousin Sarah un- 
dressed her at night, “I don’t believe I shall 
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ever take that walk ; but I don’t care; I have 
had a good time to-day.” 

Susan was well rewarded for waiting for her 
cousin’s company. In the first place, she had 
spent the afternoon very agreeably with her lit- 
tle visiters ; and in the second, the day proved 
more favourable for the walk than the preceding 
one. They started immediately after breakfast, 
intending to pass the whole morning in the 
grove. Cousin Sarah was attending a course 
of botanical lectures, and meant to gather all 
the pretty wild flowers she found, to assist her 
in the study of this interesting science. ‘The 
children each took atin box to hold her flowers, 
and Henry slyly put in his a quantity of ginger- 
bread, which his aunt Mary gave him for the pur- 
pose. ‘Thus equipped, they proceeded through 
the high road, till they came to a field of grain, 
along which ran a foot-path tothe grove. ‘‘ How 
much pleasanter this path is than the dusty road! 
now I don’t wonder Marianna wanted to walk 
in the shady lane,” said Susan, who had not 
forzotten the Cherry Orchard. ‘I'll bet,” said 
Henry, ‘“ you don’t know what that is growing 
in the field.” ‘‘To be sure I don’t, because I 
never saw it before,” replied Susan. ‘‘ Any more 
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than eggs out doors,” said Henry, laughing ; 
but seeing that Susan looked graver, his con- 
science pricked him. ‘‘ Come,” continued he, 
“Pll tell you; for pa told me—it’s oats; and 
when it is ripe they will cut it down for the 
horses to eat.” ‘They had now reached a clear, 
swift stream, over which was built a rude bridge. 
Susan held Eleanor’s hand as she crossed, while 
Henry skipped over it half a dozen times, to 
shew he was not afraid. At last his aunt Sa- 
rah advised him to be careful. ‘‘O! I’m not 
afraid,” he cried, “‘ and if I do get wet, it is no 
matter,—I am a man, you know.” Little Susan 
laughed, and said he was a very small man then ; 
and his aunt Eleanor told him ‘it would be no 
very pleasant thing, even to a man, to get a 
ducking.” ‘They then entered the grove in 
which Susan had been so desirous to walk. A 
broad path led through the middle of it, so sha- 
ded by the over-hanging trees, that the rays of 
the sun could not penetrate at mid-day. ‘The 
foliage was of a glossy green, and the birds were 
singing on every tree. Little Susan was too 
happy to speak; she walked on slowly, wishing 
that the pleasant shade would last through the 
whole of their walk ; but they soon reached the 
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other side of the grove, and on the borders of 
the brook beyond it Sarah expected to find some 
wild flowers. She was not disappointed ; all 
were soon busily employed in gathering them. 
When the children were called upon for their 
boxes, Henry hung back; but Susan readily 
gave up hers, and watched with delight the va- 
rious specimens that were shut up in it. Elea- 
nor found a beautiful convolvulus, and calling 
to Henry, she said, ‘‘ that should go in his box ;” 
but Henry still kept back. ‘I do believe, Hen- 
ry, you have something in it, you are so unwil- 
ling to have it opened—let me see—what is it? 
a fish, ora frog?’ So saying, she took the box 
from his hands, and laughed heartily when she 
saw how provident he had been. ‘‘I dare say 
we shall all be glad to partake of your stores, 
Henry, so we will not touch the box at present. 
We will soon go and rest under that large tree 
on the top of the hill, to arrange our flowers, and 
eat your ginger-bread.” She then gathered a 
few pieces of clematis and a cardinal-flower, 
and was preparing to go to the elm tree, when 
a shriek of terror from Susan alarmed her. She 
turned and saw Susan running towards her with 
every mark of fear, and Henry pursuing her, 


ca 
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and laughing violently. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 
she exclaimed, as Susan seized hold of her 
gown, panting and breathless. ‘‘ A snake! a 
snake!’’ was all she could say; while Henry 
shouted, ‘‘ A snake! that’s a good one! Why, 
aunt Eleanor, she does not know an earth-worm 
from a snake.’ ‘‘ What have you been doing, 
Henry?” ‘‘ Nothing, aunt, only she was afraid 


of an earth-worm, and—and—” ‘‘ And what?” 
**] just wanted to put it on her neck to shew 
her it would not hurt her.” ‘‘ For shame, Hen- 
ry, totease her so!’’ And Eleanor then took 
the poor little worm in her hand, and bade Susan 
look at it. She did it at first reluctantly ; but 


when she overcame her fear of the reptile, she 
began to examine its form, and to wonder how 
it could move. Then her cousin put it on the 
ground, and she watched it as Eleanor said, 
‘“‘ wriggling in and out, and drawing together its 
slimy wings, instead of feet, like other things.” 
‘‘«That’s poetry, I know, cousin Eleanor.” 
‘* Verse, certainly, which you may learn whet: 
we go home; but tell me why you were afraid 
when you thought it was a snake.’’ ‘‘I don’t 
know—dont snakes hurt us?” ‘‘ Not any we 
have in this part of the world; and I can only 
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account for the fear of children, by supposing 
they do not know the difference between our 
harmless snakes and those of other countries.” 

They now walked to the great tree, and seat- 
ing themselves on the soft grass, partook very 
gladly of the luncheon which Henry had pro- 
vided for them. When they had demolished 
the ginger-bread, Sarah employed herself in ar- 
ranging her flowers to be taken home, and the 
children began to talk. Behind them was the 
beautiful grove through which they had walked ; 
in front, at the foot of the hill, ran the same 
bright, clear stream, they had crossed early in 
the morning; while around them on all sides 
stretched fields of grain and corn, and gentle 
hills shut in the view. The children felt the 
beauty of the scene, and Susan said, ‘‘I don’t 
believe there’s a prettier grove in the whole 
world. I hope we shall go home through it; 
don’t you ,Henry?” ‘“ But, Susan,” said Henry, 
**look, how the water shines! I wish we could 
take off our shoes and stockings, and wade 
through till we come to the bridge.” ‘ A very 
fine plan, master Henry,” said Sarah; ‘ but as 
I don’t think it would be preper for your aunt 
Eleanor and me to wade after you, you must be 
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content to remain on dryland.’’ Susan laughed, 
and said she should not like to walk in the wa- 
ter, but she should admire to go through the 
fields of grain and corn. Her cousin told her 
it would be very wrong to tread down the grain, 
and that it would not be pleasant to walk in 
ploughed land. ‘No, Susan,” said Henry, 
**that would be worse than the water; for your 
shoes would be filled with earth and stones.” 
And they determined to return home as they 
came. ‘They reached the house just in time to 
dress for dinner; aud as the children were tired, 
they took a nap after it was over. When they 
waked, they had no inclination to run about, but 
employed themselves in committing to memory 
the lines to an earth-worm, in Original Poetry. 
They ate their supper of bread and milk early, 
and Henry went home, and Susan gladly retired. 

The next day was Saturday. It was too warm 
to walk, ur engage in any active amusement, 
and Susan seated herself in her aunt’s chamber 
with her doll, and her various pieces to finish 
its dress, with the aid of her cousins. It was 
soon completed, and Susan was delighted ; she 
flew down stairs to shew it to her uncle, who, 
gazing at her through his glasses, said, ‘it was 
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a very good little girl.” ‘* No, uncle, it is not 
a little girl; itis a Bernese peasant,” said Su- 
san, who did not perceive that her uncle was 
thinking eof her. She then carried it back to 
her aunt’s room, where she sent the poor Ber- 
nese peasant of more errands, and required her 
to perform more service, than any Swiss girl 
could doin a month. By cousin Mary’s advice 
the Bernese peasant was sent to bed, at length, 
and ordered to sleep soundly, that she might be 
ready for the next day’s duties. The afternoon 
was so warm that Susan was very willing to sit 
quietly in the house and read ; but after tea she 
asked cousin Eleanor to let her go with the ser- 
vant to drive the cow home. It was one of Su- 
san’s chief pleasures to watch the milking of the 
cow ; and as the boy who took care of her was 
very staid and sedate, Eleanor granted her re- 
quest. She ran for her bonnet, but recollected 
this time to put it on her.head. She had not 
been gone many minutes, when a cloud sud- 


denly rose, and the rain began to fall in torrents. 
Eleanor become very anxious for Susan, but 


was obliged to wait patiently.for her return, as 
she knew it would be in vain to send for her. 
All at once the door was burst open, and little 
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Susan flew into the room, the rain dripping 
from her garments. ‘‘Oh! how it does pour !’”’ 
said Susan, her eyes sparkling with fun. ‘‘ And 


how I did scamper! every body laughed at me; 


and I tried to run into that great house down 
the street, but I could not, the water rushed so 
from the portico! Oh! what a good frolic!” 
Eleanor was pleased to see she bore the drench- 
ing so good-humoured!y ; but fearing she would 
take cold, she carried her up stairs and put her 
directly into bed. Thus ended the first week 
of Susan’s visit to the country. If my little 
readers are half as much interested in her as I 
am, perhaps they may hear more of her when 
she is older, and, we trust, wiser and better. 


L. B. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1, Why is a poor lawyer much employed, and a rich one 
who has left practice, like a phenomenon in nature ? 

2. If an [rish begear were to ask you for food, what would 
your heart say ? 

3. In what do hay and straw resemble spectacles ? 

4. What useless thing cannot a coach go without ? 
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THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS’S ADDRESS TO 
AN IDLE LITTLE GIRL. 


Come, clear up your brow, and look sulky no more, 
Your task is now ended—your troubles are o’er ; 
Your work-basket take, and come sew at my side, 
Or read your new book without fear I should chide. 


And when you have called back your bright, cheerful face, 
And on it no marks of ill-humour I trace, 

We'll talk of your lesson, the tears you have shed, 

And find out what puzzled that poor little head. 


And first, you must surely remember, dear child, 

When I gave you your lesson, you wondered and smiled ; 
Your task was so short and so easy beside, 

fhe thought you might miss, you then did deride. 


You went to your seat full of frolic and play, 
As gleeful as kittens—as thoughtless as they ; 
Regerdless of old Father Time’s rapid flight, 
Till he brought the dread hour for you to recite. 


Ah! then what complaints and what murmurs I heard ! 
‘* T don’t understand this—i can’t say a word,— 

‘¢ Tis so long and so hard! now shorten it, pray, 

“‘T never shall learn it, if 1 study all day. 


Then fretful, impatient, and cross you became ; 
And who but your own giddy self was to blame ? 
5A 
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You forgot your duty, but I could not mine, 

Though to pardon your fault, [ much did incline. 
’ 4 

When yourlesson I strove once more to explain, 

Your attention would wander again and again ; 

And when I reproved you, how sulky you stood, 

Determined to be in an ill-tempered mood. 


Thus you see, my dear child, ’tis true as I say, 

Your troubles all spring from your great love of play ; 
You idled your time—then regretted its loss, 
Hurried over your lesson—grew fretful and cross. 


Had you studied at first, *twould better have been ; 
‘These frowns and these tears I should never have seen ; 
Your lesson well-learnt, and with cheerfulness said, 
Without fear of reproof you then might have played. 


Take warning, my dear, from the fate of to-day, 

And let not to-morrow be given to play ; 

Till the whispers of conscience assure you, you’ve won 
The love of your teacher, for your duty welldone. _S.B. 


ANSWER TO RIDDLE, Pager 270. 
An Hour-Glass. 


Answer to Charade, page 270. 


Mrs. Child, [ answer your charade with Plea-sure. 


Answer to Enigmatical Invitation, page 270. 


I expect you between four and five. 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


‘‘'Tne land whither thou goest in to possess 
it, is not as the land of Egypt from whence ye 
came out, where thou sowedst thy seed, and 
wateredst it with thy foot ; like as a garden of 
herbs; but the land whither ye go to possess it 
is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh wa- 
ter of the rain of heaven.” Deut. xi. 10. 

The meaning of the singular expression, 
‘‘wateredst with thy foot,” is explained by the 
engraving. In China, and some other Asiatic 
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countries, they supply the place of rain by wa- 
tering their gardens with a machine. 

This machine consists of a box, divided into 
two parts, the under part wholly inclosed; one 
end of this box is laid on the lower water, the 
other end is raised to a proper level; a number 
of boards adapted to the size of this inclosure 
are drawn up it by the power of the wheel, and 
with these boards the water rises also: for it 
cannot flow out on the side, nor at the top, nor 
at the bottom, since these are inclosed ; neither 
can it flow out behind, since there the rising 
board stops it: it must, therefore, rise before 
the board which impels it, till it arrives at the 
orifice for its discharge into the upper level. 

A succession of these boards maintains a 
constant stream, and thus furnishes water from 
the lower grounds to the higher, even enough to 
assist in the cultivation of rice, which is always, 
when young, overflowed with water. 

In Persia, and in some European countries, 
they still use a machine made of a long line of 
buckets, which are drawn up from a well and 
pass over a wheel, placed high above ; the wheel 
is turned by oxen, marching round as horses 
do in a tan-house. The buckets that come up 
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are full; but as they pass over the wheel the 
water is poured out, and they go down empty 
in the well,.out of which they are again drawn 


up full. 


This explains the simile used by Balaam, 


Numbers, xxiv. 7. ‘‘ Israel shall pour the water 
out of his buckets.” 


"They shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree, and none shall make 
them afraid.’”? Micah, iv. 4. 

“Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a fruitful 
bough by a well, whose branches run over the 
wall.’ Genesis, xlix. 22. 

The Asiatic vine-dressers take a great deal 
of pains to make their luxuriant vines climb up 
the wall, and curl over on the other side. They 
often effect this by tying a stone, or some other 
weight, to the vine, which causes it to droop 
over. ‘his is very appropriately used in the 
Holy Scriptures, as an image of abundance and 
prosperity. 

‘These vines are often made to entwine beauti- 
fully on trellises around a well, encircled with 
broad-leaved trees, and amid the noon-day heat 
of oriental countries, whole families come to re- 
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pose in this cool and sheltered spot. The verse 
from Micah is a charming picture of quiet and 
safety. 


** Loose the shoe from off thy foot, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy.”” Joshua, 
v. 15. 

It has ever been the custom in Asiatic coun- 
tries to express reverence for places, or persons, 
by taking off the shoes. The slippers are 
always taken off before entering the apartments 
appropriated to ‘Turkish women of high rank. 

When the Persian monarch grants an audi- 
ence to foreign ambassadors, they take off their 
shoes at stated distances, according totheir rank. 


** His seed shall be in many waters.’””’ Num- 
bers, xxiv. 7. 

In these words Balaam prophesied concern- 
ing the prosperity of Israel: they do not remind 
us of anything like plenty, because they do not 
relate to such a climate and soil as our own; 
but we shall readily see the meaning of it, when 
we become acquainted with the following cus- 
tom among the Egyptians. The inundations of 
the Nile cover the rice-grounds in Egypt with 
water, from seed-time until nearly harvest. The 
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seed, instead of being planted in the ground, as 
it is with us, is cast on the surface of the waters ; 
and when these subside, it takes root and grows 
luxuriantly. The great increase and prosperity 
of Israel is signified by “‘ his seed being upon 
many waters.”’ 

Solomon, when exhorting to acts of benevo- 
lence, makes use of the beautiful expression, 
“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt 
find it after many days.”’ Eccl. xi. 1. 


As the grain thrown upon the waves is not 
lost, but is sure to yield an increase, so acts 


of kindness and charity, though they may not 
appear likely to meet any reward, will surely be 
blessed to our own hearts. 


“David stooped with his face to the earth, 
and bowed himself.”’ 1 Samuel, xxiv. 8. 

The oriental manner of saluting those who 
are to be treated with distinguished respect, is 
to bow the face towards the earth, so low as to 
form a right angle with the feet; while standing 
in this posture of humility, the hands are placed 
on the knees, and the feet are a little apart. In 
the presence of men of very high rank, and on 
occasions of ceremony, they fall entirely pros- 
trate, with their faces on the ground. 
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THE DUKE OF BORDEAUX. 


Transluted from the French. 


[The following account of the Duke of Bordeaux was 
written when that Prince was about nine years old.] 

Tue Duke of Bordeaux is a child of an in- 
teresting countenance, fair, pale, but full of vi- 
vacity. He hasa strong voice, and speaks so 
loud that one would think he never conversed 
with any but the deaf. On court days, they 
dress him as a trooper of the corps of cuiras- 
siers, which is not very becoming. He walks 
with ease and gentility. We paid the salute to 
him as if he had been a King; which seemed 
to us not a little ridiculous, when be drew him- 


self up, on passing us, and gravely saluted the 


commnadant of the post. 

His under-tutors accompany him wherever 
he goes. At Bagatelle* (his country house,) 
they assist him in trundling his wheel-barrow, 
after they have loyally filled it with dirt,—al- 
ways addressing him by the title of my lord. 
They make his whips, fix his drum, and play 
all sorts of ludicrous gambols to make him laugh. 


* Bagatelle means a trifle. 
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Thus the little duke, a¢customed to be served 
and amused by grave men of high rank, forms 
very absurd notions of his own importance. 

Bagatelle is a curious place, fitted up with 
aritficial fountains and ledges. The best thing 
about it is the nursery, which consists of four 
buildings, and forms an oblong square. 

A beautiful green-house, ornamented with 
coloured glass, exotic flowers, and a superb pe- 
destal, on which stands a fine statue of Henry 
Fourth when a boy, forms the first of the ran- 
ges, which extends down to the stables. 

Two little Corsican ponies, of the size of 
Newfoundland dogs, occupy the third building, 
and the fourth serves for the dwelling house of 
the family, whose office it is to attend upon 
these animals, and to take care of the cows, the 
pigeons, and pouliry. 

The Duke of Bordeaux is without doubt one 
of the noisiest little boys in the kingdom. His 
behaviour to companions does not show much 
mildness, or patience. 

Like all children, the duke loves soldiers. It 


* These ponies were mentioned in the September No. of 
the Miscellany. 
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must have been by listening to the notes of 
some strolling singer of the guards, that he 
learned the doggrel verses, which I once heard 
him humming at St. Cloud :— 


The veterans tol de rol, the veterans tol de roo: 
They’ve no right arm withal to fight ; 

But they have plenty of teeth to bite, 

The veterans, tol de roo. 


‘* Would you like to be king ?”’ he was one 
day asked, im the time of Louis XVIII. who 
had then become helpless, and was trundled 
about in a great chair. ‘‘ No,” he quickly an- 
swered, ‘I had rather walk, than be a king.” 

Mademoiselle, his sister, is fair, her eyes blue, 
her complexion perfectly transparent. She 
marches, folds her arms, and watches her bro- 
ther to see if he salutes aright; and from time 
to time, tells him, in an affected tone, to carry 
his sabre higher. I guess she will be famous 
in matters of etiquette. Mademoiselle, on ac- 
count of her previous taste for command, as 
well as the sublime idea which she already con- 
ceived of her rank, is regarded with anxiety by 
some, and with dislike by others. 
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WINTER AND SPRING. 
BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


“ Apniru!” Father Winter gravely said 
To the world, when about to quit it ; 
With his old white wig half off his head, 

As if never made to fit it. 


* Adieu ! I’m going to the rocks and caves, 
‘To leave all here behind me ; 

Or perhaps I shall sink in the northern waves, 
So deep that none can find me !” 


“ Good luck! good luck, to your hoary locks !” 
Said the gay young spring, advancing ; 

“ Go, take your nap, mid the caves and rocks, 
While I o’er the earth am dancing.” 


“ There is not a spot where your foot has trod, 
You hard, old, clumsy fellow, 

Not a hill, nor a field, nor a single sod, 
But I have got to mellow. 


“ And then I shall spread them o’er with grass, 
That will look so fresh and cheering, 

None will regret that they let you pass 
Far out of sight and hearing. 


“The fountains that you locked up so tight, 
When I shall give them a sunning, 
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Will sparkle and play in my gladdening light, 
And the brooks will set off a-running. 


“T’ll speak in the ground, to the hidden root, 
Where you have kept it sleeping ; 


And bid it send up the tender shoot, 
And set the wild vine creeping. 


“The boughs that you caked all o’er with ice, 
Till ’twas chilling e’en to behold them, 

I shal! stick them all round with buds so nice,— 
My breath can alone unfold them. 


“ And when the tree is in blossoms dressed, 
The bird, with*her song so merry, 

Will come on its limb to build her nest, 
By the sign of the future cherry. 


“The air and the earth by their joyfulness, 
Shall show the good I am doing, 

And the skies beam down with their smiles to bless. 
The course that I’m pursuing !” 


Said Winter, then, “I would have you learn 
By me, my gay new comer, 

To push off too, when it comes your turn, 
And yield your place to Summer!” 


ANSWER TO CONUNDRUMS, Pace 273. 
. Because he is the prince of Whales. (Wales.) 
. The stairs are a way. 
. A pair of Scissors. 
. Because they are sick ladies. (Cyclades.) 
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EDWARD SIXTH. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 

Epwarp Sixth, king of England, was the only 
son of Henry the Eighth, and succeeded his fa- 
ther in 1547, when only nine years of age. His 
mother’s name was Jane Seymour; and she died 
when he was an infant of a few days old. He 
was much beloved by the people of his realm, 
and fell a victim to consumption, at the age of 
sixteen. 

It is not my intention to give you a historical 
statement of the events of his reign, but to pre- 
sent to your view some of those virtues which 
render him worthy of admiration and esteem. 
He early displayed strong powers of mind, and 
a susceptible heart. The first six years of his 
life were spent under the care of females, whose 
virtues and accomplishments fitted them to make 
the happiest impressions upon the character of 
the young prince. Here was laid the foundation 
of those tender sentiments of piety, which dis- 
tinguished his conduct through life, and left him 
at death an illustrious fame. He very early re- 
vealed a deep love and reverence for the Scrip- 
tures. A little circumstance will serve to render 

Ga 
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this evident. Once, while playing with some 
infant companions, he desired to reach some- 
thing from a height considerably above his head. 
To aid him in his purposes, they placed a large 
book for him to stand upon. ‘his he discovered 
to be a Bible, and drawing back, took it in his 
arms, seriously reproving his play-fellows with 
the question, ‘‘ Shall I trample that under my 
feet, which God hath commanded me to trea- 
sure up in my heart 2” 

At the completion of his sixth year, he was 
put under the tuition of learned men, and com- 
menced the study of the Latin and French lan- 
guages. He became sincerely attached to his 
teachers, and applied himself diligently to such 
branches of knowledge as they pointed out to 
him. A striking proof of his proficiency in the 
languages, we have in the following Latin let- 
ters, written when he was only eight years of 
age, and preserved by the historians of that day. 
The first, to his father, King Henry Eighth, is 
thus translated for my young readers: 


‘* My letters, most noble King, and illustrious 
Father, have always one subject—gratitude for 
your great beneficence to me. Yet, were I to 
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write many more letters, I should come no nearer 
to a just expression of the magnitude of your 
goodness. For who can repay your benefits to 
me? Certainly none but as great a King and 
noble a Prince as yourself. Such I am not. 
Therefore does your affection to me deserve the 
greater thanks, because I am able in no way to 
recompense it. Still I will endeavour to do all 
that is in my power to please your Majesty, ever 
praying God long to preserve your life. Fare- 
well, most noble King, and illustrious Father. 
Your Majesty’s most affectionate son, 
Edward, Prince. 
Hatfield, September 27, 1545.” 


Letter to his Uncle, the Earl of Hertford. 


‘‘Nature moves me to remember you, my 
dear Uncle, and though your business prevents 
me from often seeing you, yet by my letters I 
can approach you with a testimony of the regard 
that I ever bear towards you. Had I any better 
means than these my letters of showing my af- 
fection, | would have chosen that. Still I be- 
lieve you will accept them, if not for their own 
merit, yet for the sake of the good-will of the 
writer. But it is not possible that you should 
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be as much pleased with the reception of these 
letters, as I shall be at hearing of their favour- 
able acceptance. ‘May you have the best 
health in Jesus Christ.’ 
Edward, Prince. 
Hunsdon, November Sth, 1545.” 


To Queen Catharine Parr, his Mother-in-law. 


“Tt is not through negligence, most illustri- 
ous Queen, and dearest Mother, but on account 
of my studies, that I have not written you more 
frequently. Yet I was not willing to dispense 
entirely with writing you, but to wait until I 
could write more accurately. ‘Therefore I pray 


you to be contented and pleased that I have not 
before written. You wish me to become a pro- 
ficient in every good and virtuous thing, which 
is a proof of your great and patient affection 
towards me. This affection you have declared 
by many benefits, especially by this New-Year’s 
present, just received, of his Royal Majesty’s 
portrait and your own. 

It gives me great satisfaction to contemplate 
during absence the images of those whom I 
would most gladly have present, and who are 
endeared by offices of kindness, as well as by 
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natural affection. Wherefore, I render more 
thanks for this New-Year’s Gift, than if you had 
sent me rich garments, or gold, or things held 
most precious and valuable. May God preserve 
your Highness, whom I hope soon to see. 
Edward, Prince. 
Hartford, January 10th, 1546.” 


Prince Edward, when a young child, was 
regular and constant in his prayers. After he 
was crowned King, and surrounded by the 
amusements and temptations of a court, nothing 
could induce him to neglect his daily seasons of 
private devotion. One day, hearing that Sir 


John Cheeke, who had instructed him in Latin 
in his childhood, was taken dangerously ill, he 
retired to pour out before his Father in Heaven, 
a request for the recovery of his beloved teacher. 
On being told by the physician that there was 
little hope of his life, he replied in the fervour 
of faith, ‘‘ I think there is; for I have this 
morning begged earnestly of God in my prayers, 
to spare him to us.’ ‘This excellent man, on 
being restored to health, was informed of the 
circumstance; and it served to endear to him 
more tenderly his royal pupil. Edward kept an 
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exact diary of every memorable circumstance, 
written legibly with his own hand. The con- 
ferring of every office, civil or ecclesiastical, 
during the whole of his reign, the receipt and 
expenditure of the revenue, the repair and erec- 
tion of forts, the sending forth or reception of 
ambassadors, and all matters of business, were 
recorded by him, with their appropriate dates. 
These notes, which evince close observation and 
accurate judgment, are frequently quoted by 
ancient historians. But this young monarch, 
so pure in heart, and righteous in deed, was 
destined to a short life. A consumption made 
fatal inroads upon his health, and he prepared 
for death with the benignity of a Christian. 
The following prayer, used upon his dying bed, 
evinces how much the welfare of religion in his 
realm, dwelt upon his heart, in the prospect of 
departure. 

*« My Lord God, if thou wilt deliver me from 
this miserable and wretched life, take me among 
thy chosen. Yet not my will, but thy will be 
done. Lord, I commit my spirit unto thee. 
Thou knowest how happy it were for me to be 
with thee. Yet, if thou dost send me life and 
health, grant that I may truly serve thee. Oh 
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my God! save thy people, and bless thine inhe- 
ritance. Preserve thy chosen people of Eng- 
land. Maintain thy true religion, that both king 
and people may praise thy holy name, for Jesus 
Christ’s sake.” 

This pious and excellent monarch died at 
Greenwich, July 6th, 1553, at the age of 16, 
beloved and lamented by all the people over 
whom he had reigned. 
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CHARADE. 


Fifty forms my first, 

But nothing is my second ; 
Five just makes my third ; 

My fourth’s a vowel reckoned. 
Now to find my whole, 

Put all my parts together ; 

I die if I get cold, 

Yet never mind cold weather. 


REBUS. 
A place most dear to those who rove ; 
The prize ambition strove to gain ; 
A fruit that little children love ; 
What mortals struggle to retain ; 
A beast that fills the breast with feats ; 
The soldier’s and the hero’s aim 
In these initials there appears 
Something more prized than wealth or fame. 
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HELEN MARIA VON WACKENFELS. 


A STORY TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY A LITTLE GIRL. 


Art the beginning of the 17th century, there 
lived in Prague, in Bohemia, Helen Maria von 
Wackenfels, who belonged to the class of those 
remarkable children, whose natural talents un- 
fold themselves early, and who must be looked 
upon as wonders of nature. Helen was only 
one year old, and she spoke plainly. In her 
second and third year, she learnt to read Ger-¢ 
man and Latin; in her fourth year she wrote 
very well; in her seventh and eighth year she 
spoke Latin fluently ; and in her ninth year she 
made some progress in the Greek and Bohemian 
languages. She was also well skilled in arith- 
metic, singing, and in music. She could also 
sew, spin, and embroider. Her form was beau- | 
tiful, her manners polite and agreeable, her ; 
memory excellent, her eloquence great; to which | 
she united much prudence aud good sense, and 
excited the most delightful hopes for the future. | 
But she caught the small pox, and died the 30th 
of May, 1607, at the age of ten years. 

M. B. W. 
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THE CROCUS’S SOLILOQUY. 


BY HANNAH F. GOULD. 


Down in my solitude under the snow, 
Where nothing cheering can reach me, 

Here, without light to see how to grow, 
I ‘il trust Dame Nature to teach me. 


1’ll not despair, nor be idle, nor frown, 
Though in so gloomy a dwelling ; 

My leaves shall run up, and my roots shall run down, 
And the bud in my bosom be swelling. 


Soon as the snow shall get off from my bed, 
Leaving it loosen’d to free me, 

I will peep up with little bright head,— 
All will be joyful to see me. 


While from my heart my young petals diverge, 
As rays of the sun from their focus, 

I from the darkness of earth shall emerge, 
A happy and beautiful crocus! 


Gaily array’d in my yellow and green, 
When to their view | have risen, 

They ’ll be surprised that a thing so serene 
Came forth from so gloomy a prison. 


Many, perhaps, from se simple a flower 
One useful lesson may borrow : 

Being patient to-day, through its darkest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow ! 
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SOME TALK ABOUT MALTA. 


PropaBLy my readers all know that the is- 
land of Malta, south of Sicily, in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, is the same island which was ancient- 
ly called Melita, where St. Paul was so hospitably 
received when he was wrecked, and where the 
viper fastened on his hand. 

The Maltese keep the anniversary of the 
Apostle’s shipwreck with much pomp and splen- 
dour. On this great occasion, windows and 
balconies are crowded with spectators; the 
houses in the principal streets are hung with 
brilliant drapery of various colours, trailing upon 
the pavement ; che long processions of monks 
carry gilt crosses sparkling in the sunshine, and 
wave censers smoking with incense; they move- 
along with solemn chaunt, amid the tolling of 
bells and the waving of banners; the image of 
St. Paul, in gilded raiment, is borne aloft on a 
platform, and the multitude all kneel when they 
look upon it. ‘These people are sincere in the 
worship they bestow upon a lifeless image, and 
we have no right to despise anything that is con- 
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scientious ; but it is a great pity they have not 
- been taught that there is no real religion except 
what lives in the heart, and governs our minu- 
test actions. 

Malta is likewise famous in mythological fa- 
ble. A rocky dell on this island opens into se- 
veral caves, which are supposed to have formed 
the celebrated grotto of Calypso; where she re- 
ceived the shipwrecked Ulysses, and by her 
fascinations detained him seven years. 

The Knights Hospitallers, of the order of St. 
John, were in ancient times sovereigns of Malta. 
They fortified it with strong walls and garrisons, 
which their Mahometan enemies often besieged 


in vain. The numerous prizes, which these va- 
liant knights took from the Turks, made them 
very wealthy; and a great deal of their riches 
were employed in magnificent public improve- 
“ments. 


In La Valetta, the principal city, there was 
not formerly a sufficient supply of water. In the 
year 1616, the grand master of the knights 
erected an aqueduct, by means of which pure 
water was conveyed into the reservoir in palace- 
square, over many thousand noble arches, ex- 
tending more than thirteen miles. He finished 
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this costly strncture entirely at his own expense. 
In the days of their prosperity, these knights 
established a vast hospital for the sick of all na- 
tions. They personally attended the invalids, 
and served their food on silver plate. Once a 
year, in token of humility, they washed the 
feet of the poor. This princely Order grad- 
ually decayed; in modern times Malta was for 
a time under the power of Bonaparte, from whom 
it was taken by Lord Nelson; and it is now de- 
pendent on England. 

In Malta, as in most warm climates, the roofs 
of the houses are flat and plastered, so as to 
serve for places of promenade in the coolness 
of evening. The stone-work of the balconies 
is often fantastically carved, and the frames 
painted with various colours. ‘The lower win- 
dows are protected by massive iron grates, 
which make them look like convents, or prisons. 

The lower class of men in Malta wear no 
other clothing than loose cotton drawers, and 
woollen caps, which do not shade their sun- 
burnt faces. When the women go abroad, they 
are dressed entirely in black. Instead of bon- 
nets, their heads are covered with a black silk 
‘mantle, which descends half way to their feet. 
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The part that covers the head is furnished with 
a piece of whale-bone, to prevent the silk from 
dropping over the eyes. These figures, all 
dressed alike, and so muffled up that nothing 
can be seen but a pair of sparkling eyes, and 
now and then a fore-finger peeping out from the 
ample folds of their mantles, make the streets of 
Malta appear quite dismal toa foreigner. The 
fashion of this mantle has descended from very 
ancient times. The complexion of the Maltese 
ladies is a dark olive, with a slight mulatto tinge. 

There are an immense number of monks on 
this little island. If boys are intended for the 
priesthood, they are dressed just like priests, 
sometimes when they are not more than four 
years old. I am sure you would laugh if you 
were to meet one of these droll little figures. 
They wear a three-cornered hat, with a broad 
brim; a full-skirted coat, with a single row of 
buttons, made rounding from the waist, down- 
ward, like one of the quiet followers of William 
Penn ; a long, old-fashioned vest, buttoned to 
the chin ; tight small-clothes, and black stock- 
ings; shoes high on the instep, with monstrous 
buckles ; a black leathern stock about the neck ; 
and over it a frill of white lawn, made to lap 
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close. Their heads are partly shaged, in imita- 
tion of their seniors. 

The Maltese have no fire-places ‘in their 
houses ; they do their cooking on little portable 
stone stoves, which they place in the street. 
Sometimes, when the barbers are too poor to 
hire a shop, they shave their customers in the 
open air, with no other conveniences than a 
razor, a basin, a round-about chair, a ragged 
towel, and a small looking-glass hung against 
the wall. 

The bakers knead bread with their naked 
feet. Where there is an ascent, the streets of 
La Valetta are made like stair-ways. If the 
horses and carriages were flying about, as they 
are in the streets of Boston, this would be very 
inconvenient ; but the mules and donkeys used 
by the Maltese can mount these steps as well as 
you or I could. 

Malta produces delicious figs and oranges. 
The blood-orange is the peculiar boast of the 
island ; it isso called, because the pulp is streak- 
ed with red. 

The Maltese are extremely fond of cultivat- 
ing shrubs and flowers. Th climate is so mild, 
that the plants which we are obliged to cultivate 
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ina green-higase@eavill grow there luxuriantly in 
the open air. The inhabitants not only place 
ornamental shrubbery in their balconies, but 
frequently in their halls, and along the stair- 
ways leading from the courts of their houses: 
and among these are canary birds singing mer- 
rily in their cages. Beautiful fresh flowers, 
tastefully arranged, are constantly offered for 

sale in the market-stalls. 

In the cities, the inhabitants are furnished 
‘ with goat’s milk in the following manner: the 
animals have a basket of grass tied round their 
necks in such a way as to enable them to eat 
while they are walking about; they are led 
round to the houses of customers, and milked 
from door to door. 

The Maltese, in common with several other 
nations, still retain the ancient custom of tread- 
ing out their grain by oxen, instead of using a 
a flail, or threshing machine. 

That beautiful race of animals called Maltese 
cats, belong to.this island; I do not know whe- 
ther they are peculiar to it. Sea-captains some- 
times bring them to this country, and I presume 
most of my readers have seen them. They are 
more sagacious than common cats ; they can be 
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taught to stand up and beg with their fore-paws, 
like adog. ‘They are usually beautifully form- 
ed, and have a fine, glossy, slate-coloured fur. 

The Maltese acquire languages with wonder- 
ful facility. From infancy they are accustomed 
to foreigners of all nations ; and they soon learn 
to talk to each in his native tongue. A very 
intelligent traveller tells us, that he saw a little 
girl four years old, who talked with her father 
in Italian, with her mother in English, and with 
her nurse in Maltese ; her little tongue slipped 
from one language to the other with the utmost 
ease. 

This interesting island, when it was first 
given to the Knights of St. John, by Charles 
5th, was rocky, barren, and almost defenceless. 
By prodigious industry, a soil has been formed 
above the rocks, and the coast everywhere de- 
fended by entrenchments, castles, forts, and 
batteries. The buildings, both great and small, 
have an ancient and warlike appearance, like 
citadels and towers. There are some handsome 
public buildings. The church of St. John’s is 
particularly magnificent. It has a pavement of 
different coloured marble, in which the arms of 
the famous old knights are emblazoned in mo- 
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saic. The richly carved ornaments are gilded 
with sequin gold ; and the walls are ornamented 
with very valuable pictures. In this church was 
-a relic, which the Catholics believed to be the 
hand of St. John, the fingers of which were or- 
namented with gold and precious gems. A 
lamp of pure gold was suspended from the ceil- 
ing, by a long chain of the same costly materi- 
al; and in the treasury were some extremely 
valuable articles of great antiquity and rare 
workmanship. 

The French soldiers plundered everything 
that could be melted into ingots of gold and sil- 
ver; they even stripped the hand of St. John of 
its ornaments. ‘These stolen treasures were all 
lost; the vessel] which contained them being 
blown up by Lord Nelson. 

Amid the monuments of former grandeur and 
wealth, there is in Malta a vast proportion of 
miserable, starving beggars. Multitudes can 
find nothing to do, and are obliged to sleep in 
the streets, and beg a morsel of bread of those 
who pass by. They try all manner of means to 
obtain aysufficiency of daily food. A musician, 
who was too poor to buy an instrument, or even 
the materials for making one, resorted to an in- 
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genious expedient, which I do not believe you 
or I would have thought of. THe madea bagpipe 
of the skin of a dead dog, leaving the head, legs, 
and tail, just as they had been in life. In the 
mouth he fixed a cow’s horn, punched with the 
requisite number of holes for playing. A small 
pipe was inserted into one of the fore-paws, by 
means of which the instrument was filled with 
wind. As he played, he carried it under his 
arm ; and the shape had been so well preserved, 
that it seemed like a live dog squeaking in 
strange music. 

There is in Malta, as well as in many other 
Catholic countries, the custom of keeping a very 
singular festival, which lasts three days, and is 
called the Carnival. During this time the peo- 
ple dress in masquerade, play all manner of an- 
tics with each other, and do just as they please. 
The principal streets are all in a hurly-burly. 
Some of the crowd dress in imitation of the 
Knaves of Cards, some like Turks, Arabs, and 
Chinese—some are disguised as Clowns, and 


ry 


others as Satyrs and Fools. Even little children 


join in the masquerade—some dressed like a 
Highland Chief, with tartan plaid, kilt, bonnet, 
and plume ; others like a Turkish Aga, with 
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turban, full trowsers, and ataghan. Ladies 
sometimes assume the dress of a military officer ; 
and old weather-beaten sailors come out decked 
in the gauzes and ribbons of a dashing English 
belle. The spectators, from the balconies and 
side-walks, pelt the crowd with sugar-plums, 
and are greatly diverted with seeing the scram- 
bling they occasion. Such jokes are practised 
on friends and acquaintance, as our boys some- 
times indulge in on April fool-day. 

The observance of Carnival has a very bad 
effect on the character of the people; and the 
spectacle is very improper and injurious to chil- 
dren—all is riot, vulgarity, and drunkenness. 
Some good Catholic monks, sensible of this per- 
nicious influence, tried to persuade the boys 
not to join in the uproar. They promised that 
every one, who would during Carnival repair to 
a place selected in the suburbs of the city, and 
stay there till evening, should be rewarded with 
a loaf of bread and an orange. 

There are so many wretchedly poor in Malta, 
that about three hundred children were induced 
to accept the offer ; and boys are so fond of bus- 
tle and fun, that I dare say they were obliged 
to practise no litile self-denial for the sake of 
the orange and bread. 
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It is a very great pity that the good intentions 
of the monks were defeated by a melancholy 
accident, which originated in unpardonable 
carelessness. ‘The three hundred boys dragged 
through the first day of the Carnival, at the 
place appointed for them; and, by some un- 
lucky neglect, were not sent for to return to 
La Valetta ti!l night had closed in. They were 
conducted to the Capuchin convent, where one 
of the friars talked with them in the hall. It 
was arranged that while his discourse was pro- 
ceeding, the children should pass in file to a 
table loaded with the promised gifts, each to re- 
ceive hisloafand orange, and then retire through 
a different passage from that by which they 
came in. Beyond the hall there was a range of 
apartments, connected with a long corridor, 
which terminated in a broad flight of stone steps, 
leading down into the street. The door at the 
bottom of these steps opened inward, and by 
some accident had shut to. The night was 
dark and gusty ; and the lamp which had been 
lighted in the passage was blown out. The 
boys who were first dismissed, being ignorant 
of the descent at the end of the gallery, were 
precipitated down the stairs against the closed 
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door. As their companions hastened from the 
hall with their presents, they fell rapidly one 
upon another. No person being within hearing, 
the cries of the little sufferers were for a while 
unheeded ; and as the pile of bodies thickened, 
the voices of those who had fallen first were 
stifled by suffocation. Some passengers in the 
street heard the screams of the children; and 
one of them came into the hall where the monk 
was exhorting, and gave the alarm. The priest, 
not supposing there was any serious danger, 
was offended at the interruption. In this way, 
two or three minutes more were lost; but the 
alarm spreading, the door was broken through 
from the street, and a heap of bruised, dying, 
and suffocated bodies, tumbled upon the pave- 
ment. The wounded were put on litters, and 
borne to a hospital. More than forty died, and 
were buried in one common grave! The ago- 
ny of the mothers and relatives was terrible to 
behold. The carelessness of the friars excited 
so much indignation, that they were obliged to 
escape from the city for a time to avoid the fury 
of the populace. 

Afterward they did not dare to renew their 
benevolent scheme ; and the Maltese boys are 
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left to scramble and shout among the Africans, 
Chinese, Turks, monkeys, and dancing bears, 
that compose the motley crowd at Carnival.* 


* The above facts are almost entirely extracted from an 
interesting volume, called, Travels in Maltaand Sicily, by 
Andrew Bigelow, Author of Leaves from a Journal in North 
Britain and Jreland, 


NEW-ZEALAND IDEAS OF WRITING. 


Tue first time Finou, a New-Zealand Chief, 
saw any writing, he asked to have something 
written for him; being asked what he chose, he 
answered, ‘‘Put down me.” The man accord- 
ingly wrote his name, and read it tohim. The 
chief, suspecting it was all a trick, sent for ano- 
ther Englishman, and asked him what was on 
that paper; when he again heard his name, the 
ignorant savage was completely astonished and 
puzzled. He turned the paper round, and 
looked at the word in all directions: at last, he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ This is not like me, or any body 
else! Where are my legs? How do youknow 
it to be I?” 


THE HAIR WATCH-CHAIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE WHITE KITTEN WITH A BLACK NOSE. 


Tuovan it is a great happiness for a sister to 
have a brother near her own age, it sometimes 
leads her into sports and plays that do not so 
much belong to girls as boys. Mrs. Barton’s 
ill health and suffering, confined her very much 
to her chamber, and made her unable to amuse 
Caroline as she had the inclination to do; the 
little girl, therefore, often felt the want of a com- 
panion, when Charles was engaged with his 
playmates. One amusement they had together, 
and that was the care of their gardens. ‘Their 
mother had a piece of ground set off for them, 
and she told them they might mutually assist 
each other. Charles could dig Caroline’s, and 
she in return could aid him in planting his seeds 
and weeding his own garden. All this went on 
very well—the gardens were both in good order. 
Perhaps some who read this book, may like to 
know the general plan upon which they were 
laid out: ! wil therefore first give an account 
of Uharles’s garden, as Caroline’s was modelled 
byit. Inthe first place, it was a piece of ground 
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about eight feet wide and ten long; it would be 
very well for any one who understands enough 
of arithmetic, to cast up and see how many 
square feet the whole included. But this is not 
my intention: I am only describing the form 
and arrangements. Just on the outer edge cf 
the garden, was planted a hedge of box, which 
served to mark the boundaries, and prevented 
his mother’s gardener from encroaching upon 
it; it was then divided into four squares by the 
broadest alleys; then again each square was di- 
vided into four more by narrower ones: it would 
be easy to reckon up, and find out how many 
squares this made in the whole. 

Charles and Caroline had many discussions 
about the kind of garden it was best to have. 
Charles thought he should like to have radishes 
and strawberries in his; for he was very fond 
of them himself, and then it would be such plea- 
sure to gather a plate of one, and a basket of 
the other, for his mother. It was true, her gar- 
den «bounded in both; but Charles was quite 
sure his would be much better, for he meant to 
devote himselfto them: to water them night and 
morniig, and dig round them every day, that 
they might come up with greater ease. 
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“Ah! brother,” said Caroline, sorrowfully, 
‘‘remember my poor little kitten, and not ‘ kill 
them with kindness.’ ”’ 

“ Caroline,”’ said Charles, resting on his spade, 
‘‘T wish you would never name that kitten to 
me again: I can’t bear to think of it. I did 
not really feel any ill will towards it, and I don’t 
know how I could, it was such an innocent, 
playful little creature; but some how or other, 
it provoked me to see you making so much 
more of it than you did of me or Ranger; and 
so I called it ‘black-nose,’ and said it was good 
for nothing. I am sorry now, but it is too Jate!”’ 

‘*It is a comfort, brother,” said Caroline, ‘it 
was nothing but a kitten; because, you know,” 
added she, hesitating, ‘‘ you dould not hut her 
feelings. If it had been me, you would have 
been a great deal more sorry.” : 

“Oh! Caroline,” exclaimed Charles, ‘‘I ne- 
ver, never, will say an unkind thing to you 
again—unless you first begin it, and say Ranger 
is crossand ill-tempered. Caroline,” added he, 
‘‘ you know you wanted me to give you half of 
my China-aster seeds?’ ‘ Yes,” said she; 
‘but you know you said you had only enough 
for yourself.’ ‘“ Well, I have thought better of i 
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it: I will give you all; and I will give you part 
of my hautboy strawberry vines, so that you 
may have a basket for mamma, too.” ‘‘ How 
kind you are, my dear Charles,”’ said Caroline, 
embracing him; ‘‘ how good you are to me!” 
‘*‘T will always be good to you,” replied he; ‘I 
will never say any unkind thing to you, if you 
do begin it first. Oh! Caroline, if it had have 
been you, instead of the white kitten !” 

‘‘What are you going to put in this corner,” 
said Caroline. ‘‘I have got some fine musk 
melon-seeds,”’ replied Charles; ‘here is the 
green Minorca, and here is the pocket melon.” 
‘*¢ And what in that bed?” ‘‘Why, I believe I 


shall put cucumbers in that.’’ Here Caroline 
began to laugh. * ‘‘ What are you laughing at?” 
said Charles. ‘‘Oh, nothing, nothing!” replied 
Caroline ; but she still was unable to repress 
her smiles. 


’“ Yes, you are laughing at something,” said 
Charles ; ‘“‘ and what’s more, you shall tell me.” 
**T can’t, indeed,” said Caroline; ‘ you will 
only be angry.” Charles’s determination to 
know was confirmed by this delay: ‘‘ Tell me 
this moment,” said he, seizing her by the arm. 
‘**Oh! Charles,”’ exclaimed she, ‘“ you hurt me.” 


WATCH-CHAIN. 


**T will hurt you, if you don’t tell me,” said he, 
letting go her arm. ‘‘ Well, then,” said Caro- 
line, ‘‘ if you must know, I had a good mind to 
advise you to plant peppers in the other corner ; 
and the thought of it made me laugh.” 

Now we must inform our readers, that Charles 
from his infancy had been compared to a pep- 
per-pot, and even been called by that name; he 
could not therefore mistake his sister’s meaning. 
He threw down his spade, and flew at her in 
one of those fits of passion that always made her 
tremble; in a moment, however, some recollec- 
tion seemed to come over him—his countenance 
became calm, even melancholy; and he said, 
as he turned away, “‘ If it was not for the white 
kitten, I would make you laugh t’ other side of 
your mouth.” 

After Charles’s garden was all arranged, and 
the seeds planted, then he set about Caroline’s. 
But she wanted her’s a little different: she 
would have a round place in the centre, and in 
that she planted a damask rose bush; then at 
each corner were planted lupin seeds; in short, 
Caroline would have nothing but flowers in 
her’s. Though Charles said, ‘ It was just like 
girl’s nonsense,’’ yet he very kindly obeyed her 
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wishes, and did all she asked him; and he took 
back his strawberry vines, and put them in his 
own garden. Now all was planted except the 
China-aster seeds, and those Caroline said she 
would plant herself; and she had reserved a 
whole bed for them. 

**T will show you how,” said Charles. “TI 
thank you,” said Caroline, ‘‘ but I know how I 
want them done;” and she evidently did not 
wish to plant them while he was by. 

“IT know you can’t make them look like any 
thing when they come up,” said he; ‘‘ you must 
make a little furrow in the ground in a straight 
line, just so; now give me the seeds, and I will 
sow them for you.” Caroline still refused, and 
Charles had great difficulty in keeping his tem- 
per; but he succeeded at last, and grew good- 
humoured. 

The gardens had occupied a good deal of 
time—all their play-hours; but now they were 


|, dug and planted, and there was nothing more 


at present could be done to them. ‘ What 
shall we do now, Charles?” said Caroline. ‘I 
have enough to do,” replied he; “I can sail 
kites, and play at bat and ball, and leap-frog, 
and a hundred other things; but what can girls 
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do?” ‘If you would only teach me,” said Ca- 
roline, “‘ I could do all youcan. I can walk on 
your stilts as well as you: only see me’’—and 
she ran and got them, mounted herself upon 
them, and Charles was obliged to acknowledge 
that she did very well. At leap-frog, which they 
next tried, she did not succeed so well; she con- 
stantly came down in the wrong place, and her 
clothes proved a great annoyance. ‘ At least,” 
said Caroline, I can play at bat and ball;” but 
here again Charles had all the play. 

“Suppose we try a wrestling-match ?”’ said 
he, beginning to exult in his superior powers. 
Caroline placed herself as he directed, with her 
arms interlaced in his. ‘‘ Now show foot,” said 
he; Caroline put forward her slender little foot 
—he placed his suddenly behind her ankle, and 
threw her on the ground. ‘“ Where are you 


now,” said he, laughing. Caroline got up, and 
refused to wrestle any more. 

‘Shall we have a swimming-match in the 
said Ca- 
roline, “Ican’t swim.” ‘ That’s true,” said 
he; ‘‘ for my part I don’t know what you can 


pond?” said Charles. ‘‘ You know,” 


do.” ‘*I can sew,” said Caroline, meekly. 
*“Sew!”’ repeated he, scornfully ; ‘‘ but you are 
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not to blame, Carry, because you was born a 
girl. Ill tell you what I’ll do to amuse you: 
I'll take you to sail, and that will be better than 
swimming.” ~*‘ But you know, Charles,” said 
Caroline, ‘‘ mamma has charged us never to get 
into the boat.’’ ‘I know that very well,” said 
he, ‘‘and I have no thoughts of disobeying her ; 
but I have a contrivance—let me alone for that. 
Come along,” and he took her hand and pulled 
her along, at first unwillingly, across a pasture 
which led tothe pond. It was wet and marshy, 
for it was the spring of the year; before they 
arrived at the pond, Caroline had gone quite 
over her shoes in mud. When they reached 
the spot, they found a number of boards laying 
upon the bank ; for Mrs. Barton had given or- 
ders to have a bathing-house erected. ‘ Now,” 
said Clinrles, “ mamma never told us we must 
not siil upon a board: and I will goand get one 
of the oars out of the boat, and carry you over 
to Duck island.” ‘I think, Charles,” said 
Carviine, hesitating, ‘‘ mamma meant a board 
as much asa boat.’ ‘‘ How could she,’ said 
Charles, ‘* when she never thought of sucha 
thing?” ‘I wish you would Jet me run in and 
ask her?” said Caroline. ‘* You had better, in 
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that pickle,” said Charles; ‘“mudded up to 
your chin. Come on, my girl, get on the board” 
—Caro ine’s courage now failed her; but it 
was tuo late, for Charles had already pushed off. 
She intreated to be put ashore; and when the 
wat r rushed over the board, she screamed with 
fright. The sound of her voice reached the 
servant, Sam, who saw them running towards 
the pond, and he hastened to the spot. Caro- 
line was too frightened to observe any direc- 
tions: she clung to Charles—the board lost its 
balance, tipped, and they were both precipitated 
into the water. If Charles had had presence of 
mind enough to save his sister by swimming, 
the manner in which she clung to him wholly 
prevented the use of his limbs. It was to Sam 
they were both probably indebted for their lives. 

An accident like this, the consequence of 
disobedience, might have had a good effect 
upon Charles, and cured him of his self-suffi- 
ciency. if he had not attributed it wholly to his 
sister's terror.. He candidly acknowledged to 
his mother, that he did wrong to go upon the 
water, because he knew that was what she 
meant to prohibit ; but he could not resist throw- 
ing out insinuations, that men and women 
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thought very differently on these subjects; and 
that if he was always to behave like a girl, he 
might as well have been born one at once. 

It was unfortunate for Charles’s humility, that 
he was the only boy of the family. There 
were many services he could render his mother, 
that it would have been improper for his sister 
to do; and, indeed, Mrs. Barton had insensibly 
contributed to his overweening sense of impor- 
tance, by representing to him that it was to him 
she looked as the future head of the family. It 
was by his virtues, however, and his honourable 
principles, that she hoped he would distinguish 
himse!f; and she now saw with regret, that the 
mere circumstance of his being born a boy in- 
stead of a girl, elated his pride, and that the 
violence of his temper often led him into error. 
She was too wise, however, to expect to con- 
quer these evils at once: she knew it must be 
the work of time. 

There were a great many things Caroline 
could do that Charles could not. She could 
draw very prettily: her mother had bought her 
a box of paints; and when she had drawn the 
outlines remarkably well, she would instruct her 
in colouring them. Charles made many at- 
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tempts; but he had no natural taste, and pro- 
fessed rather to despise it as a girl’s employment. 

One day, a young gentleman was visiting his 
mother from West Point. He spoke of drawing 
as taught there, and asked Charles if he had 
begun to take lessons. He answered him rather 
arrogantly, that he left such employments for 
his sister. The young gentleman requested to 
see Caroline’s drawings; he was pleased with 
the neatness and capacity they indicated, and 
offered while he remained in town to give her 
lessons. When Charles found that by simple 
rules of perspective, Caroline could draw houses, 
and even ships and fortifications, he began to 
feel a little mortified at his own ignorance. 

Caroline saw her brother make his kites: she 
observed very narrowly how he went to work, 
and she said, ‘‘ I think, Charles, I could make 
one ;” but he treated the idea with contempt. 
Not long after she produced one, that Charles 
was obliged to confess was made neater than 
his own. It was evident he began to feel more 
respect for his sister’s capacity, and spoke less 
slightingly of the sex in general. 

Caroline had been taught to weave watch- 


chains of hair: it was a very nice operation, and 
v 
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required great patience. Three or four hairs 
were tied to a thread at each end, and then the 
thread fastended to a heavy bobbin. Thena 
frame was fixed on the table, resembling the 
covers of a book partly open; indeed, a large 
book perfectly answered the purpose of a frame. 
A number were tied in this way, perhaps six- 
teen or twenty; then a large pin was placed in 
the centre of the back, and the hair laid over 
it, and the bobbins fell each way. It took a 
great deal of time to get them ready; but when 
Caroline began to weave, it was very quick and 
easy work. Charles had looked on while she 
was weaving—it was a dark, glossy lock of their 
mother’s hair, cut from her head before sorrow 
or sickness had strewed white hairs amongst 
it. ‘ How beautiful it is, Caroline!” said he ; 
**I wish I could weave a watch-chain of this 
hair.” ‘I will teach you, brother, if you wish 
me to,” said she; ‘‘ but I am afraid you have 
not patience for it; and I have only enough for 
two; and mamma,” added she, with a gentle 
sigh, “has now no more such. If you once get 
it entangled, it is spoilt: perhaps you had bet- 
ter let me do it for you.” ‘‘ No, no,” replied 
Charles, ‘‘I had rather do it myself; but 1 shall 
be obliged te you to show me.” 
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With great good-nature, Caroline left her own 
hairs, and went to work for Charles. He was 
very clumsy about tying the hairs to a thread, 
and sometimes was on the point of giving up; 
but Caroline assisted him, and indeed did the 
greatest part herself; it took till dinner-time to 
get all ready. In the afternoon, Caroline was 
going to walk with one of her young friends ; but 
Charles was so eager to complete his watch- 
chain that she gave up her walk, and got per- 
mission of her mother to make use of a large 
book for a frame; she opened the book and 
placed it upon a chair—the back of the chair 
supporting the book in a slanting position, she 
then stuck the pin firmly near the top of the 
back, and put the hair over it, one thread after 
another. Nothing could look neater: every 
bobbin on each side, kept its place in perfect 
order ; she then took a low cricket, and seated 
herself before it and began to weave. She was 
soon able to shew Charles what it would be, 
and after he understood her manner of crossing 
the bobbins, she gave him her seat and stood 
by to direct him. Charles went on remarkably 
well ; and though he sometimes made a mistake, 
and Caroline was obliged to take his seat and 
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go back in the work, he preserved his patience 
wonderfully well; in a short time half an inch 
was completed. ‘I have no doubt,” said 
Charles, regarding it with complacency, “but 


I could do any work you can.” ‘‘ Perhaps you 


could,”’ said Caroline ‘“ with as much shewing 
as you have had now.” 

**I don’t think I have had so very much,” 
replied Charles, ‘‘ to be sure you helped me tie 
the hair, but that was only getting it ready, it 
was whit is called the mechanical part.” ‘I 
don’t know what it is called,’ said Caroline, 
** but I know it is the most difficult part.” 

“T am often struck with your ignorance,” 
said Charles. ‘ Thank you brother,” said Ca- 
roline, dropping him a low courtesy. ‘‘ Now I 
will illustrate my remark,’ continued Charles, 
putting himself into the attitude of Dr. Burr, his 
preceptor. ‘‘ You had better illustrate your 
watch-chain,” said Caroline. 

** You don’t know the meaning of the word,” 
said Charles, ‘‘ illustrate, means to explain.” 
Then why did not you say explain,” said Ca- 
roline. 

“It means something a little different,” repli- 
ed Charles, “ it means—it means—” contimued 
he, hesitating. 
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‘Tt means,” said Caroline, bursting into a 
laugh, ‘‘ that you don’t know what it means ; but 
take care or you will move the chair, and then 
the book will shut up.” 

“T told you I would illustrate my remark,” 
said Charles. ‘‘ Suppose I set out to build me a 
house, I must have boards, and nails, and locks, 
and window-glass, and a thousand other things ; 
well, the man brings them and lays them all 
down at the door in a pile.” 

‘Lays them down at the door,” exclaimed 
Caroline, ‘‘ before the house is built !” 

“You know what I mean,” said Charles 
angrily, ‘“‘ lays them where the house is to be 
built. Well, then the difficult part is to put 
them together—no, to direct mechanics how to 
put them them together—where to make a win- 
dow, where to make a closet, where to make a 
chimney.” ‘And where to make a-door !” 
interrupted Caroline. ‘Can’t you hold your 
tongue for a minute,’’ said Charles, ‘‘and attend 
to what I say ?” 

‘‘T understand now,” said Caroline, ‘“ what 
you mean by illustrate, and I will illustrate too. 
Suppose I wanted to make a watch for my chain: 
well, I go to work, and make that little wheel 
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which they call the balance-whcel, and I make 
the chain, and I make the springs, and I make 
the hands, and in short every thing, that mamma 
got the watch-maker to show us the other day. 
Well, after I got them all made in the nicest 
manner,then, you know,he said any good watch- 
maker could put them together. But if I make 
you a watch,” said she, playfully, ‘‘ you never 
will get a chain for it at this rate ; come, weave 
away.” Atthat moment, the servant opened 
the door, and told her Miss Cornelia Ware wish- 
ed tospeak with her. ‘‘I know what she wants 
of me,” said Caroline “ it isto take a walk with 
her. I will just run and tell her I can’t go.” 

‘You need not stay on my account,” said 
Charles, ‘‘ I can do perfectly well without you.” 

‘Can you?” said Caroline; ‘ well then, I 
will go, for I promised her I would ;’” and she 
went out to get her hat and shawl; as she re- 
turned she locked into the door, and said, ‘‘ now 
pray, Charles, be careful, and don’t move the 
chair.” 

“Teach your granny,’ said Charles. It 
must be confessed he had caught many vulgar 
ways of speaking from the boys in the street, 
and his mother often reproved him. 

Caroline with her friend Cornelia, for whom 
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she had a growing intimacy, set off on their 
walk : they had agreed to go over to Charlestown, 
and see the monument on Bunker Hill. They 
had both contributed their half do!lars towards 
its completion, and perhaps on this account felt 


greater interest in it. 

After Caroline’s departure, Charles continued 
to do very well for a little while; at length he 
perceived he was going wrong ; he tried to undo 
his work, but it looked worse and worse. His 
patience entirely failed him; he grew hot and 
red, wished poor Caroline had been at the top 
of one of the pyramids in Egypt, which he had 
that day been reading an account of, before she 
had set him about sucha foolish job. After 
twisting and pulling, first one bobbin, then ano- 
ther, he gave the chair a sudden kick, over it 
went, and down came book, hair work, and bob- 
bins! The labour ofthe whole day was thrown 
away by a sudden fit of passion ; and what were 
worse, the locks—the precious locks of his mo- 
ther’s hair,so smooth, and black,and glossy, were 
now entangled and spoiled. Time had not done 
it; for it was just as beautiful when he first had 
it, as when she cut it off and preserved it for 
her children. It was not time—it was the im- 
patient and ungovernable temper of her son ! 


A DREAM. 


Wuen I had read that beautiful little fairy- 
story, called a Visit to the Elves, the thoughts 
which it had brought to mind remained with me 
a long time. The old hut, and the dark pine 
trees, and the shadows seen at twilight, seemed 
to me like the gloomy ideas we have of death. 
As little Maria was afraid to cross the bridge, 
beyond which all looked so mournful, so do 
mortals fear to die; but when the child had 
passed into that melancholy region, she suddenly 
found that all things were bright and lovely— 
and thus will the innocent and good rejoice when 
they enter another world. I will now tell you a 
dream which one of my friends related to me. 

“‘ 1 was,” said she, ‘‘in a lovely land, far 
lovelier than anything I had ever seen. The 
blue waters, so clear that you could see into 
their inmost depths, flowed over beds of shining 
gold ; the light had a peculiar expression, like 
the glances of a loving eye; and the shadows 
were so transparent, that the various hues of 
the bright-coloured flowers could be seen dis- 
tinctly through them ; the leaves, as they moved 
in the air, sounded like a multitude of Aolian 
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harps, only the breathing melody was more re- 
gular, and each scemed to perform a part in 
one beautiful tune, like many mingled voices. 
When I turned to ask how these things were, 
I found myself surrounded by children as radiant 
as the fairy Serina. Some were laughing in 
the trees, some were peeping through the rose- 
bushes, among which their bright hair shone 
like gleams of sunshine; what surprised me 
most was, that there were little babes among 
them, who walked and talked like the rest; and 
yet they were very little babes.. I said, ‘ What 
land is this, where the trees move in music?’ 
A little one answered, ‘ All things in the uni» 
verse move in music, but mortals do not always 
hear it; for sometimes the sounds are too soft 
and low, and sometimes they are too fine and 
high, for the human ear; but in this world, co- 
lours are but written sounds, and every motion 
is audible music.’ I laughed when she said 
this, for she seemed like an infant six months 
old; and as she talked, she fed a little pearl- 
coloured dove: when I looked at her, it seemed 
to me to be very funny that she should be so 
wise. 

‘Before I could ask her what world I was 
in, I heard a ringing shout of many voices, like 
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a chorus of silver bells; and all the children 
were jumping and dancing with joy. ‘ What is 
the matter?’ [exclaimed ; ‘ and why are you so 
glad?’ They answered,—and all their sweet 
voices sounded as one voice,—‘ Because there 
is a good little child dying in the world, and we 
are so glad she is coming to live with us!’ 
‘ How will she get here?’ I asked. The little 
one, who had been feeding the dove, pointed to 
a verdant arch in the distance, through which 
I saw hills and valleys in the shadows of twi- 
light ; ‘ The little mortal child will come through 
that arch,’ she said; ‘ for that is death.’ Is she 
not afraid tocome?’ Iasked. ‘ She was afraid,’ 
they answered ; ‘ because when she first came 
near the arch, she could not see how bright and 
pleasant it is on this side; but now she sees 
us, and hears our happy voices; and she wishes 
to come tous.’ ‘Then I turned to look at the 
mortal child as she passed through that green 
bower, beyond which all was twilight; and lo! 
she had already come through the arch, and 
with a happy face was bounding toward her 
bright companions ; they ran toward her, offer- 
ing their doves.and their roses; and I heard the 
music of many voices as one voice, saying, 
‘The mortal child has become immortal.’ ” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Since I last mentioned that excellent set of books called Tar Lr- 
BRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNowLenGE, there has been a volume pub- 
lished, called “ Paris and its Historical Scenes,” giving an account of 
the wonderful and interesting events which have happened in the ca- 
pital of France, with engravings of some of the most remarkable places. 

Another volume is called “ Historical Parallels,” in which the cha- 
racters of great historical personages are brought into comparison with 
each other. These are both good; but the last volume particularly 
pleased me, and I am sure it will delight children. It is entitled, the 
“ Architecture of Birds,’? and describes how those beautiful and cun- 
ning little creatures construct their various habitations. Here is the 
picture of the dwelling of a tribe of the Sociable Grosbeak (Lozia 
Socia. ) 
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These birds are found in several oriental countries. They are called 
sociahle, because they all live together under one roof; some travellers 
have called them republicans, for a similar reason. The roof is made 
of Boshman’s grass, woven very thick and very firmly. Each bird 
builds its particular nest under the eaves of this canopy. A projecting 
rim carries off the rain-water, and the interior is kept perfectly dry. 
When these nests get old, they are often deserted, and may be fre- 
quently found on the trees, bending the boughs with their weight. 


A very useful book has been lately published, called “ A Course or 
CavistHENIcs, for the use of Families and Schools.” All exercises 
are omitted except such as are safe, graceful, and proper. I believe 
judicious mothers will like it. These exercises tend greatly to pro- 
mote vigour and agility; and in a city, they are particularly valuable, 
because it is often difficult for girls to take a sufficient quantity of exer- 
cise in narrow courts and crowded streets. 


Franklin Edmands, Court-street, has published the second No. of 
his Littieutian Quarto, It contains the story of a Tinman who 
stole a little negro girl, with the intent of selling her for a slave. It 
was written by Miss Leslie, of Philadelphia. It is a true story, and 
is one of the best and most interesting that was ever written for 
children. 


A gentleman, much interested in education, and very judicious in his 
ideas, has begun to publish a paper for children, to be used in schools 
and families, called Toe Juvenite Ramesier. The first three num- 
bers, which are all I have seen, please me extremely. It contains anec- 
dotes, information of all kinds likely to interest children, and descrip- 
tions of Natural History, with pictures. 


ERRATUM IN LAST NO. 
Page 268, for “covering spoons,” read “ carving spoons.” 
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